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59 YEARS OF PUBLICATION 


If the reader will turn back to the contents page and examine it a 
bit more closely than perhaps is his wont, he will discover that this 
issue of the CarHotic Minp is a landmark. With it, this magazine 
completes 59 years of publication. In January 1962, Volume LX, 
Whole Number 1159 will usher us into our 60th year. 

Surviving 60 years may not be a singular accomplishment in the 
magazine industry. Doubtless there are others that can boast of 
being sexagenarians and more. How many there are we leave to the 
historians of American journalism. 

The Catuo.ic Mino, nevertheless, can still lay claim to a “first” 
in the field. As a reprint magazine, it was the pioneer, certainly 
among Catholic publications. Even today we like to think of it as 
possessing an individuality of its own. 

Back at the turn of the century, the first issue carried this state- 
ment of purpose: 

Each number will contain an article of permanent value... 
on some question of the day, giving in pamphlet style the 
best statements of Catholic doctrine; surest results of histor- 
ical research; latest word on subjects of dispute; documents 
such as papal encyclicals, pastoral letters of more than local 
interest; important addresses at Catholic congresses; occa- 
sional sermons of special merit; biographies and good short 
stories, editorials, chronicles and book notes. 

Over the years there have been superficial changes. The CaTHotic 
Minp no longer publishes chronicles, book notes and “good short 
ach stories.” In 1915, it dropped the practice of printing only a single 
00 article and became more a magazine and less a pamphlet of the 

month. Still, the CarHotic Minp has remained true to its essential 
__.|§ purpose. Today we know of no other Catholic publication which 
v.41 aims at providing its readers the bimonthly (soon to be monthly) 

* 1 fare of thought-provoking articles and addresses and important 
ach. 1 § documentation one is likely to find in its pages. 

A magazine such as the CaTHoLic Minp, we are convinced, an- 
ip swers a definite need in the Catholic publishing field. But how 

* | adequately is it filling the need? This is the question which has 
-+ | bothered the editors as the 60th anniversary approaches. A spot 
survey among our readers during the past six months brought forth 
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no suggestions that would involve radical changes in the content 
of the magazine. We have not taken this to mean, however, that 
there is no room for improvement. And so, as a result of several 
months of discussion and consultation, our readers are going to 
discover a new and, we trust, a better CarHotic Minp with our 
next issue. These are the contemplated changes: 

1. The Catuotic Minp will have an expanded staff. Three addi- 
tional America editors have been assigned to work more closely 
with the sister publication. Walter G. Nesbit, S.J. joins the staff as 
managing editor. Donald R. Campion, S.J. and William H. Quiery, 
S.J. will become associate editors. The increase in personnel will 
enable us to provide our readers with a wider variety of articles, 
Moreover, two new features, “Minds at Work” and “In the Mind's 
Eye,” will provide a more comprehensive survey of the Catholic 

ress. 
; 2. The Catuotic Minp will appear as a monthly in a more at- 
tractive format. 

8. The change to monthly publication, we regretfully announce, 
will necessitate a rise in price. Single issues will still sell at 60 cents 
the copy. The year’s subscription, however, will go to $5.00; two 
years to $8.00; three years to $10.00. Current subscribers will receive 
an extra issue as a bonus. Moreover, until January 1, they may re- 
new or extend their subscriptions at the special rate of $4.00 for the 
first year; an additional $3.00 for the second year; and an additional 
$2.00 for the third year. 

As we complete 59 years of publication we would like to thank 
our veteran subscribers and the newcomers to the ranks of CM 
readers for their support. We invite comment on the new format. 
Above all, we are still in the market for suggestions. A magazine 
is never so good that it cannot be improved. 
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and foreign $3.50; single copy 50 cents. Second Class Postage paid at New York, N.Y. 
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The Churches 


We cannot ask religion to be 
the builder of a secular heav- 
en. Nevertheless, since our 
secular society can neither 
survive nor thrive, without 
virtue, a religiously healthy 
people will unavoidably pro- 
duce a peaceful secular so- 
ciety. 


and the World Crisis* , 


GusTavE WEIGEL, S.J. 
Professor of Ecclesiology 
Woodstock College 


NE does not have to be a politi- 

cal scientist to realize that the 
international situation has gotten 
steadily worse in the last fifty years. 
In the first years of this century, 
world power was in the hands of a 
few European nations. The general 
pattern of international society was 
kept stable through the British policy 
of balancing the powers. The wide 
world was under the control of the 
four or five great nations. The na- 
tives of controlled lands might be 


restless but there was really nothing 
which they could do about their 
fates. 

It is useless and childish to refuse 
to see what has now happened. It is 
poor consolation to say that we have 
avoided open war. The Communists 
are doing very well without it, and 
the West is losing as effectively as if 
it had lost a series of battles. For 
Communist purposes Cold War is 
more effective than hot war could 
ever be, and if hot war is necessary 


* Reprinted with permission from Worldview, 170 E. 64 St., N.Y. 21, N.Y., Summer, 1961. 
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they are resolutely ready for the 
plunge. They have the initiative 
everywhere and the West can only 
devise hurried defenses against the 
latest Communist objective. 


N THE West there are forces at 

work sapping the will to resist. 
The most spectacular, though not the 
most menacing, is the pacifist move- 
ment which is so vocal and strident. 
There are church people in it, but 
the worst feature of the movement 
is that a completely selfish slogan 
carries the greatest weight: better 
Red than dead. The Communists ac- 
tually reverse this slogan for their 
own peoples. They think that it is 
better to be dead than to be white. 
Against a will like that, a weak will 
in the West is pitiful. 

The situation calls to mind a bit- 
ter paragraph in Salvian’s de Guber- 
natione Dei. He evidently was pres- 
ent in the city of Triers when in the 
fifth century the northern barbarians 
besieged the town. Salvian asks, 
where were the Romans when the 
barbarian broke into the city? He 
answers, in the circus. Today our 
people are doing business as usual; 
taking longer and more expensive 
vacations; seeking for more and 
more thrilling comfort and entertain- 
ment. They know indeed that the 
enemy is at the walls, but they be- 
lieve that the unmanned walls will 
protect them. 


AM not a student of statecraft. I 
know nothing of military science. 
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Even in the field of history I am 
only an amateur, and a limp one at 
that. But I do not have to be a 
seismologist to know that the earth 
is quaking under my feet. In this 
very sorry moment I am asked to 
write about the role of religion in 
international responsiblilty, and the 
first thing I must say is that religion 
is not a strong force in our world 
today. 

In our own country more churches 
are being built than ever and more 
people attend religious services than 
in the past. Yet what importance has 
religion in the policy-making of our 
governors? It would be unrealistic 
to say that it can in any way domi- 
nate the taking of statesmen. 

Some churches tried to persuade 
their adherents that they had a reli- 
gious obligation to defeat Kennedy 
in the recent Presidential campaign. 
The result was that his majority was 
lessened but his victory was not pre- 
vented. Some churches are trying to 
eliminate pornography from the 
book marts. Yet I see a constant 
growth of the type of literature 
which the churches are opposing. In 
fact no one can define pornography 
legally so that church pressure on 
the courts is futile. Everybody is 
against pornography but one man’s 
pornography is another man’s brave 
confrontation of a long-veiled prob- 
lem. As a matter of cold fact, in a 
concrete environment pornography 
is what popular consensus dec 
it to be. If there is no popular con- 
sensus, pornography is as legally 
real as a chimera. The churches have 
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not been able to produce a consen- 
sus on a merely domestic issue. 

In consequence the churches are 
leery to command their members to 
go into an all-out crusade even for 
small objectives in the cultural life of 
the local community. The reason for 
their prudence is that they are very 
much afraid that the trumpet calling 
men to battle will go unheeded. They 
are afraid that the attempt to show 
force will only reveal unmistakably 
basic weakness. Hlence they content 
themselves in coming out against in- 
justice, war, corruption, greed and 
softness. But the statements are gen- 
erally universal, rarely particular 
and concrete. The universal state- 
ments are well received by every- 
body. The human agent is against 
sin, provided that his personal action 
be not so construed. 


HIS is the first point which I 

would like to make. Nowhere is 
religion strong enough to have de- 
cisive influence on the makers of 
public policy. If this truth is recog- 
nized from the outset, no one will be 
expecting dramatic results from 
church action in our present-day 
world. We may indeed try to exhort 
the churches in our meeting, but let 
us not suppose that the churches by 
a stronger effort can assure peace 
and justice for our globe. The law of 
Moses is with us for three thousand 
years and the Sermon on the Mount 

been widely known for two 
thousand, but the men acting in this 
long epoch have not adjusted their 
affairs to the precepts which so many 
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knew. It seems a little sanguine to 
think that the churches can do now 
what they have not been able to do 
in the past. In fact, given the state 
of religious commitment in our peo- 
ple, it would seem unwise to think 
that the churches could even achieve 
as much as they did in former crises. 


HERE is a second trap which we 

must avoid. We must not treat 
religion as if it were a homogeneous 
force in the world. Many different 
kinds of phenomena can be sub- 
sumed under the generic heading of 
religion. But the old logicians insist- 
ed that genera were abstractions 
which could not be existential real- 
ities. The genus, to be empirically 
observable, had to be limited by a 
difference. Genus and difference, ac- 
cording to Aristotelian logic, con- 
stituted a species and this could be 
discovered in existence. Generic con- 
ception needs a differentiating note 
to give it flesh and blood. 

There are many species of religion 
in our world and needless to say 
each one differs from all the others. 
Buddhism believes in compassion 
and non-involvement. It is hard to 
see how Buddhist churches could be 
deeply concerned with the political 
and cultural state of the world. Bud- 
dhism will have a deep influence on 
its adherents which will condition 
their reactions to the world in which 
they live. But the religion itself has 
no message for the secular world. It 
shuns it. It shows me how to arrive 
at peace in spite of the whirling 
cosmos which it considers as a night- 
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marish dream rather than a reality 
which merits our zealous contempla- 
tion. The Buddhist flees from the 
world. He does not try to save it. 

Mahatma Gandhi harnessed reli- 
gion to his political wagon. He em- 
ployed passive resistance to injustice 
in order to reach a better political 
situation. It certainly helped him in 
his campaign. However, his adver- 
sary believed in morality and justice. 
The British power was heavily biased 
against slaughter and durance vile. 
If the adversary had been a foe who 
had no compunction in slaying mil- 
lions of people, would the non-re- 
sistance tactic have succeeded? The 
Hitlerites had no scruple to kill over 
six million human beings in a period 
of five years. Such a number is suf- 
ficient to make a nation. Hitlerism 
did not kill more people because its 
time was shortened by military re- 
sistance. Heroes die for principles, 
but we do not expect even the cour- 
ageous man to be a hero. Heroes are 
so few. 

Traditional Judaism and Chris- 
tianity abhor war but they are re- 
signed to its necessity under certain 
circumstances. From these two 
groups you will not get an unequi- 
vocal rejection of war as a possible 
solution of a conflict of human in- 
terests. Today there are many Chris- 
tians who insist that war, at least in 
the day of atomic weapons, is im- 
moral, with the corollary that no man 
can blamelessly engage in it. Such 
men and women can make a good 
case for their position, but I doubt if 
the bulk of Christians will share 
their persuasion. 
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HE burden of these observations 

is that the religions are not one 
nor do they as a matter of fact have 
a unified attitude to the international 
crisis. We have jingoists, pacifists, in- 
differentists, crusaders, many of 
them religious; but they are pulling 
the world in different directions. Re- 
ligion, strong in many of them, does 
not produce a single impact on the 
world in which they live. 

It is useless to exhort the different 
churches to which most of these men 
belong, in order to urge their mem- 
bers to fight spiritually for peace 
and justice. These different believers 
think that they are doing so already. 
The martial tradition of Islam cer- 
tainly is not conducive to lead the 
Muslim nations into paths of paci- 
fism. Even in Christianity, which 
does cherish the virtues of meekness, 
love for all men, returning justice for 
injustice, is there enough power to 
make Christian societies live up to 
these high virtues? Did the govern- 
ment of the United States consult 
the religious representatives of the 
country about the morality of drop- 
ping the atomic bomb on Hiro- 
shima? Even after it was dropped, 
could Christian churches give an un- 
equivocal and universal statement 
about its morality? Oh yes, all re- 
gretted it and found something mon- 
strous about it, but even to our day 
they dare not bless it nor do they 
dare to damn it unconditionally. 

Certain churches have quite clear- 
ly manifested their total rejection of 
communism. The Catholic Church, 
for instance. Other churches, while 
indeed repelled by it, do not dare to 
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anathematize it with all its works 
and pomps. Some theologians find 
communism ambiguous; evil indeed 
but yet inclusive of good. This am- 
biguity, which they find in the Com- 
munist reality, weakens their own 
opposition to it, or at least in those 
who hear their words. 


It is very plain that the concrete 
churches which do make up the re- 
ligious reality of our concrete world 
are not united in their attitude to the 
world in general nor to the existing 
forces in the world of today. It is 
quite unrealistic to expect from the 
churches, so disunited in fact and 
vision, a single common impact on 


the earthly powers that be. 


ET a third point we must pon- 

der is that there are two dimen- 
sions to the one world we live in. 
One dimension is the sacral and the 
other is the secular. Political socie- 
ties, which are bodies politic, take 
care of the organization and evolu- 
tion of this worldly concern of man. 
They cannot escape the impact of 
the other dimension which concen- 
trates on the sacral. But it is the 
secular political societies which are 
faced with decisions on war and 
peace in the here and now. 

The churches which represent the 
sacral concern in human life do not 
have the vocation to make such de- 
cisions. They speak of the divine, the 
moral and the spiritual. They seek 
for the salvation of man in terms of 
transcendence of the secular. The 
secular as such is not their proper 
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object of concern. They look be- 
yond it. 

Of course, they have much to say 
on how a man should behave in his 
secular life, but they do not give 
their counsels and commands out of 
any obligation to the secular order. 
They talk to man, who lives inevita- 
bly in secular society, about how to 
keep himself sacrally sound even 
while he is enmeshed in the secular 
world. When the Churches speak to 
secular society, they do so propheti- 
cally. They pass judgment and 
threaten the world with the punish- 
ment of a just God. When they 
speak to individual men, they teach 
them how to live a godly life either 
in harmony with or in opposition to 
the secular order. 

Christ promised a kingdom to his 
followers, but he said to the Roman 
representative of secular authority 
that the kingdom he promised was 
not of the secular order and relied 
on no secular means to bring it into 
being. He told his own disciples that 
he would not pray for the secular 
world, but only for his own who had 
to live in that hostile environment. 

This attitude is deep in the mind 
of the churches. They often took sec- 
ular interest in the secular conflicts 
of the past. On reflection, they now 
regret it and they are careful not to 
repeat their past mistakes. 

The conclusion of this reflection 
of a third facet of church influence 
on the secular state of the world is 
obvious enough. The churches quite 
sincerely and quite consistently with 
their own commitments do not be- 
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lieve that they have any commission 
to bring ahout the Kingdom of God 
before the eschatological era, and 
that era will be initiated and sus- 
tained not by secular power but by 
the power of God, who is Lord both 
to the secular and the sacral. 

To sum up: we must bear in 
mind the weak religious commit- 
ment of the people of our age 
throughout the world. Secondly, we 
must not forget that the churches are 
not at all unified in vision and mes- 
age; they form a fragmented host 
with contradicting messages for man- 
kind. Thirdly, the churches do not 
feel, nor should they, the mission of 
making the secular world a faithful 
copy of paradise. In some paradoxi- 
cal but true sense, the churches are 
in enmity with the secular world. 


ET us now see in what sense we 

can truly say that religion has 
an international responsibility or at 
least can heighten that responsibility 
in man and governors of men. The 
key to the answer will be found in 
the obvious fact that the sacral and 
secular dimensions of human life 
have their realities in one and the 
same world. 

Religion operates in the world no 
less than politics and culture. These 
different human activities have dif- 
ferent finalities but because they in- 
volve the same agents in the same 
place at the same time, one activity 
will have inevitable repercussions on 
the others. A genuinely religious 
man cannot tolerate in himself 
wrong action even when he is acting 
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merely in the secular order. He can. 
not be immoral in his religious life 
nor will he be in his secular activity, 
Such schizophrenia has indeed been 
suggested by some thinkers in his. 
tory, but their suggestions have been 
generally rejected as inconsistent and 
impossible. No phase of human ac 
tion escapes the dictamen of moral. 
ity. | 
We can therefore ask the churches 

to teach their morality not only in 
universal abstractions but rather with 
direct relevance to the workadayg 
world in which believers live andj 
work. The churches should not avoid | 
this necessary task just because it if 
an ungrateful endeavor. The teacheg 
of morality does not have as his ob 
jective the pleasure of his hearer 
Morality is often very unpleasan 
and uncongenial to human ears. 


God usually is rewarded for his e 
forts by being stoned to death. 


ercise most fervently their pe 
prophetic mission, but we must 


which are contained in the presen! 
situation. Warfare of the type waged 
in the fourteenth century is with w 
no more. We have something fig 
more terrible to face. This fe 
must be well considered by ¢ 
moralists. 


HIS is a great question whic 

the churches should answer if 
us. Must man abdicate the use @ 
violent defense of basic, inhere 
rights because modern violence 
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capable of destroying all civilization 
and perhaps even the race itself? Is 
death and chaos preferable to an 
unworthy life? Such questions can- 
not be answered offhand. They are 
deep and in terms of depth they 
must be answered. Maybe we must 
wait somewhat for the answer be- 
cause time will be needed to think 
of all the factors involved in the 
question. 

But there is a prophetic message 
which the churches can give us im- 
mediately. The moment we live in 
needs energetic dedication of our 
people to the saving and evolution 
of that degree of culture which has 
been collectively achieved. It is a 
good thing and it heightens the hu- 
man capacity for good in every field. 
im We, the inheritors of the better so- 
® cial arrangements which we have re- 
‘8 ceived from good and wise men of 
the past, have the obligation to pre- 
A serve and make more perfect what 


ua we have been given because of no 


® merit of our own. We cannot heed- 


sa lessly squander what is really not 


im ours but the good of the race, pres- 
iB ent and yet to come. I think the vast 
majority of men would agree with 
me that this is our generation’s mor- 
al obligation. 

To transmit and develop the good 
things we now posses requires mor- 
al energy. Reckless consumption, 
concentration on fruition rather than 


ue creation, or indifference to other 


it members of our human family, are 
Ws certainly not dispositions prone to 


inherewg preserve our civilization and raise it 


to even higher levels. The ancient 
cry of religion, the command to be 
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sober, modest in demands, dedicated 
to labor for the good of the whole 
human family, is very conducive to 
the enhancement of international re- 
sponsibility. 

Religious asceticism, preached in 
one degree or another by all the re- 
ligions of history, makes for abun- 
dance of earthly goods which can be 
divided more equitably than has 
been the case in the past; or in the 
present for that matter. Abundance 
is not to be the cause of prodigality 
but the occasion of reinvestment of 
wealth to produce an even higher 
material framework for noble hu- 
man action. 

We desiderate that our churches 
teach vehemently the virtues of self- 
control, laboriousness, abstemious- 
ness, dedication to vocation, and 
obligation. To have a healthy people, 
entertainment and decent indulgence 
should be conceived neither as goal 
nor as reward of human merit. They 
should be the recreation a man needs 
to renew his forces to work even 
better on the morrow. Work should 
not be considered as the arduous 
condition for the holiday conceived 
as the true state of human life. Work 
is the human vocation because it is 
creative and makes man a partici- 
pant in the creative act of God. 
Work should not be conceived as 
drudgery but as action liberating the 
best drives in man. 

In a world where material achieve- 
ment is becoming easier and greater, 
the churches must preach immateri- 
alism, that spiritual poverty advo- 
cated by all the saints and sages of 
our annals. The churches cannot as- 
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sure us that their message will be 
followed. We know that. But we do 
want the message to be energeti- 
cally given. The rest is in the hands 
of God. 

In some fashion or other all the 
churches of the world believe in fel- 
lowship, a fellowship which goes 
out to include all men. In Christian 
terms we call it universal charity. 
This involves being highly aware of 
our fellow man, understanding his 
needs, aspirations and dignity. If 
men today would all acquire and 
foster this awareness, our interna- 
tional tensions would be relaxed. 
There is no way in which the 
churches can guarantee that their 
teaching will achieve this consum- 
mation so devoutly to be wished. In 
fact there is good evidence in Chris- 
tian faith that it cannot be achieved 
this sde of the eschatological divide. 
However, the Christian churches are 
by essence bound to give strenuous 
witness to this human obligation. 
Who can say beforehand how many 
will accept the message if earnestly 
and widely given? I think that it is 
safe to say that many will not, but 
if many do, we are on the road to a 
better human situation. 


HE plea here made to the 

churches is that they teach their 
own proper message. Let them speak 
valiantly and seriously to our age in 
favor of God-commanded self-con- 
trol, sobriety, creativity, spiritual in- 
difference to matter for itself with a 
concomitant zeal to use it as the plas- 
tic stuff which makes creation pos- 
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sible. We want the churches to stress 
in season and out their Gospel of 
human fellowship in terms of self- 
giving love. We cannot task them 
for more and we cannot ask them to 
erect a secular utopic palace for us 
all. Actually, we are only saying; 
let the churches be true to them- 
selves. 

Here is the paradox of our situa- 
tion. We have no right to ask reli- 
gion to be the builder of a secular 
heaven. It has no secular obligations 
at all. But there is a secular by- 
product to religious faith. Virtue is 
a corollary to sound religious con- 
viction, and virtue is a good in the 
secular order without which secular 
society can neither thrive nor sur 
vive. A religiously healthy people 
will unavoidably produce a peace 
ful secular society. 


N RECOGNIZING this truth we 
must not become victims of a 
fallacy. Even if it be true that reli- 
gion by reason of its by-product 
presents us with a better secular so- 
ciety, it does not follow that the secu 
lar order should urge its citizens to 
become religious for the good of 
the politic. Such action is a blas- 
phemy of religion. We do not court 
the eternal God in order to save 
our temporal status. This perversely 
makes the temporal more important 
than the eternal. The truth of the 
matter is that we approach the de 
manding Lord just because He is the 
Lord. Then it will be well with us. If 
Israel would be true to Yahweh, her 
granaries would be filled, her vine 
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yards heavy with grapes, and her 
cattle fruitful and numerous. But 
earthly abundance did not mean that 
Israel was at the moment right with 
God, for the sinner in his brief hour, 
though not for very long, can be 
sleek and hale. 

We cannot make men hearken to 
religion by urging it as a citizen’s 
duty. The citizen can be compelled 
by secular obligation but the civil 
community cannot empower its 
magistrates to give sacral commands. 
If we try to make propaganda for 
religion by using high pressure sell- 
ing techniques with the promise of 
secular peace, we shall be pushing 
secularists into the churches but not 
transforming them into obedient 
children of God. To those not trans- 
formed, adhesion to a church will 
give nothing in return. 

The upshot of the matter is that 
our investigation of the possibilities 
in religion for world peace is not a 
ridiculous task, no matter what sec- 
ularists may think. Moses and Jesus 
of Nazareth made a deeper mark on 
the world than Alexander or Marx, 
even though no age ever lived up to 
the teachings of Sinai or Calvary. 
We do well, then, in seeing what 
teligion has to offer. 

My only insistence is that we must 
treat religion for what it is and not 
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for what it is not and cannot be. It 
is not one more secular power in 
our secular society. It is not secular 
at all, even though its action and 
presence permeate the secular world 
which is at this moment in such sore 
peril. The secular world can be help- 
ed by religion, but this is by way of 
by-product. Religion does not deal 
with formally secular problems. It 
leads man to the transcendent God. 
It has no other mission or authori- 
zation. Yet in doing this, its legiti- 
mate and authentic task, it does al- 
leviate the burdens of secular life. 

We have the right to ask some- 
thing of the churches, but the right 
is very circumscribed. It is the right 
to ask the churches to be vitally 
what they profess to be, man’s guide 
to righteousness with God. If we be- 
gin to ask for other things, we are 
wasting the time of the churches and 
our own. If we want the churches 
to put an automatic blessing on us 
and a curse on our foes, we shall 
find them cold to our prayer. If in 
all believing lowliness we ask the 
churches to say for us, “God bless 
America,” I fear that the churches 
might answer: “Yes, we shall ask 
God for a blessing on your nation, 
but frankly we cannot see how you 
deserve it. But then, God is good, 
and so we shall pray.” 











Our present danger lies not in 
our unreadiness to recognize 
communism for the threat 
that it is. It rather lies in the 
ease with which many people 
attack communism for what 
it is not. By directing their 
energies at the wrong target, 
they confuse themselves and 
others as to what the real 
target is. 
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Movement, together with every 
other man, woman and child in the 
earth’s population, are caught up in 
a crisis which finds not even a re- 
mote parallel in recorded history. 
We are seemingly headed toward a 
suicidal conflict of thermonuclear 
weapons. In any such conflict tens 
of millions would be destroyed, and 
the survival of civilization itself 
would be threatened. 


With tense foreboding we look 
out on the thunderheads gathering 
over Berlin, Algeria, the Congo, 
Cuba and the rest of Latin America, 
Laos and Vietnam. It takes a keen 
eye to see any solid hope of prevent- 
ing these war clouds from dropping 
sooner or later their rain of death 
everywhere. 

Am I sketching too pessimistically 
the grim atmosphere in which we 
meet on this 26th day of August, 
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1961? Perhaps so. But I would 
rather judge the appraisal realistic 
than pessimistic. Pessimism has no 
place in a Christian’s life. And we 
dare not be less than realistic as we 
enter into the months and years 
which lie ahead. 

Obviously, few, if any of us, can 
have any direct influence on the 
formulation of government policies 
immediately affecting our country’s 
course in domestic and foreign af- 
fairs. But we cannot and must not 
remain helpless witnesses as great 
issues concerning human freedom 
and human decency are being re- 
solved in ways that will affect the 
lives of generations yet unborn. Each 
one of us, I know, is deeply con- 
cemed as to how he can most ef- 
fectively contribute to the final vic- 
tory of peace with justice and charity 
in the struggle in which all of us 
have an equal stake. 

What can we do? 


N THE first place, we must rec- 
ognize communism for what it is. 
Communism is not only a dire 
threat to all we have known and 
loved. It is assuredly that, and we 
know it from even a casual ac- 
quaintance with current events. The 
danger lies not in our unreadiness 
to accept that fact. The actual dan- 
ger, I believe, lies in the ease with 
which many people attack commun- 
ism for what it is not. By directing 
their energies at mistaken targets, 
they not only miss the real target, 
but oftentimes utterly confuse them- 
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selves and others as to what the real 
target is. 

I refer to those who in uncounted 
numbers build up an image of com- 
munism which is colored by their 
own dogged attachment to the status 
quo. They are perfectly satisfied 
with things as they are. Any criti- 
cism of, or effort to change, the poli- 
tical, economic and social institu- 
tions they champion is regarded as 
a threat to their own security. They‘ 
have deeply vested interests in con- 
serving certain habits of thought and 
action. They encase in a protective 
sheath a way of life they have come 
to take for granted as truly repre- 
sentative of their own social class 
and hence, in their belief, of all 
classes. 


Frank J. Sheed has some harsh 
things to say about this type of per- 
son. In his excellent analysis, Com- 
munism and Man, he candidly re- 
marks: “Many of those who attack 
communism, do it solely because it 
theatens their own economic well- 
being. They are satisfied with things 
as they are and fear that in some 
new arrangement their own share 
will be less. It is very nauseating 
when men thus motivated attack 
communism as atheism, dragging 
God in on the side of their own self- 
interest.” 


UT to appraise communism 
through the eyes of self-interest 
and to identify it with men and 
movements going counter to one’s 
own narrowly circumscribed precon- 
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ceptions, is not only to give comfort 
to the enemy. It often is a serious 
violation (objectively at least) of the 
Eighth Commandment that “thou 
bear not false witness against thy 
neighbor.” 

Let me be specific, even if this 
procedure forces me to be blunt. 

Within the last several years it has 
become fasionable in some quarters, 
even in some Catholic quarters, to 
seek a number of very dubious ob- 
jectives as part of a nationwide anti- 
Communist campaign. In striving for 
these objectives, certain well-fi- 
nanced and aarticulate individuals 
and groups of individuals have 
spearheaded a concerted drive to 
break down the confidence of the 
American people in the loyalty of 
even our most highly placed elected 
Officials and of the Justices of the 
Supreme Court, especially of the 
Chief Justice. In addition, they de- 
mand our withdrawal from the 
United Nations and from the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. They 
call for a severe cutback, if not for 
total suspension, of foreign aid. On 
the home front, they insist that the 
segregation issue be handled as a 
State rather than as a Federal prob- 
lem, despite the fact that only by in- 
creased and consistent Federal pres- 
sure will there be any firm basis for 
countering Southern resistance to the 
obvious demands of justice and fair 
play for the Negro. Finally, and 
quite revealingly, they work vigor- 
ously for the repeal of the Income 
Tax Amendment. 

If by some unforeseen tragedy, 
any or all of these goals could be 
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attained, it is difficult to conceive 
how more devastatingly the cause of 
communism could be served. 

The anti-Communists I have in 
mind are quick in arriving at pat 
answers to explain to their own satis- 
faction the continuing ill success of 
our efforts to roll back commun- 
ism. They are ready indeed to con- 
demn and label as “suspect” those 
who disagree with their tactics. And 
some of them are not averse to using 
means which would deny constitu- 
tional rights to those who come 
under their super-sensitized sense of 
suspicion. 

I do not question their sincerity 
in opposing communism. But I con- 
tend that it is tragically misguided 
and based on a concept of commun- 
ism so confused as actually to cari- 
cature the true meaning of commun- 
ism and to promote rather than 
retard the progress of this most 
vicious system known to man. If 
only the dedication, and the zeal of 
these anti-Communists could be chan- 
nelled into constructive, positive pro- 
grams to eliminate the evils, national 
and international, on which com- 
munism thrives, we would be on a 
fair way towards ultimate victory. 

For communism is an effect and 
not a cause. It is rushing in to fil 
the voids created in men’s material 
as well as spiritual nature by our 
failures—the failures, namely, of 
Western man to fulfill his commit- 
ment to the Judeo-Christian philos- 
ophy of human living. And until 
we have the humility to acknowledge 
these failures and the courage to 
take corrective measures, our eyes 
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will continue to flow with tears and 
our hearts will continue to ache with 
frustration. 

Communism is certainly to be 
damned. But not by such impreca- 
tion, however fervent, will the mon- 
ster be crushed. By its own claim, 
communism flourishes on negation. 
What it cannot stand is affirmation 
—affrmation and implementation, 
that is, of the principles and prac- 
tices which we profess deeply to 
cherish. Only if we are willing to 
accept the sacrifices necessarily in- 
volved in a determination to close 
the gulf between our profession and 
our practice, can there be any solid 
ground for optimistic predictions 
about the future. 


UT this kind cf confrontation 

with today’s world demands 
overwhelmingly that we be for some- 
thing and not everlasting merely 
against something. It implies, in the 
first place, a willingness to face up 
to certain bitter truths. Among these 
is the history of communism’s raging 
success within the last 44 years. 

On November 7, 1917, in the 
then city of Petrograd (now Lenin- 
grad) Nicolai Lenin engineered the 
first successful Communist revolu- 
tion. Under his command there were 
approximately 20,000 fanatical fol- 
lowers. 

Less than 14 years later, on May 
15, 1931, communism had extend- 
ed its land-spread to include the 
whole of Eurasian Russia, and its 
tyranny to enslave 185 million peo- 
ple. It was in these circumstances 
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and on that date that Pius XI issued 
one of the most important nondog- 
matic documents to come out of the 
Vatican since the Protestant Revolt. 
I refer to the Encyclical, Quadra- 
gesimo Anno, on reconstructing the 
social order. Allow me to cite just 
one passage from this tremendous 
message of the Pope of Social Jus- 
tice. This is the passage: 


Unless utmost efforts are made with- 
out delay to put Christian social prin- 
ciples into effect, let no one persuade 

that public order, peace, and 
the tranquillity of human society can 
be effectively defended against the 
agitators of revolution. 


But who listened to the little old 
man of the Vatican? For the most 
part not even we Catholics. And 
with what result? Read the appalling 
record of the past generation, and 
there you will find an incredible list- 
ing of wars and rumors of wars, of 
injustice and uncharity on a global 
scale, of man’s inhumanity to man 
in unprecedented degree. This, in 
brief, is the price we have paid for 
our utter senseless disregard of Papal 
warnings and Papal directives. Hence 
on us Catholics particularly, here in 
the United States and elsewhere, is 
rightly placed the major guilt for a 
world that is on the brink of tearing 
itself apart. I make this charge in 
full recognition of its seriousness. I 
base it on the conviction that we 
Catholics by the very nature of our 
philosophy and theology of life have 
vastly more to contribute to world 
peace and justice than any other 
religious group. With slight if any 
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exaggeration it can be said that the 
world is almost literally dying for 
the lack of what we have. But the 
world has pleaded for bread and 
too often we have given it only a 
stone. 

Today is August 26, 1961, a little 
over 30 years since the unheeded 
warning of Pius XI. And as of today, 
communism dominates almost one- 
third of the earth’s surface and exer- 
cises its despotism over one billion 
people. This is the measure of what 
the “agitators of revolution” have 
done to “public order, peace and the 
tranquillity of human society.” This 
is the price we have paid for our 
supreme lack of concern for gross 
violations of justice and charity here 
and abroad. It is these violations 
which give deceptive plausibility to 
the psuedo-messianic appeal of com- 
munism to hundreds of millions of 
underfed, underhoused and under- 
clothed victims of Western white 
man’s arrogant belief that his is the 
anointed race to be served by all 
lesser men. And the Western white 
man is now paying and will continue 
to pay a terrifying toll for his ar- 
rogance. 

Some years ago, Bishop Fulton J. 
Sheen wrote an important book 
which I recommend highly to your 
reading and study. The book bears 
the title, Communism and the Con- 
science of the West. The implica- 
tion of the title is obvious. Com- 
munism is on the conscience of the 
West. It is on our conscience. We 
are responsible for communism! 
And we will not rid ourselves of 
the guilt by shouting, however long 
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and loud, for communism to go to 
hell. Nor will we solve our problems 
by joining anti-Communist organiza- 
tions whose ends and the means em- 
ployed to reach these ends are often 
at variance with the clear teachings 
of the Church. 

We will measure up to our re- 
sponsibilities as Catholics only when 
we come to know and understand 
what John XXIII means when in his 
magnificent new Encyclical, Mater 
et Magistra he says: “We reaffirm 
strongly that Christian social doc- 
trine is an integral part of the Chris- 
tian conception of life.” 


T HAS always been an insoluble 

puzzle to me that very many who 
pride themselves on being good 
Catholics can seek guidance and 
leadership in political, economic or 
social matters from men and move- 
ments in no way sympathetic with 
the over-all purposes of the Church. 
In the process, they not only ignore 
the social doctrine of Leo XIII, 
Pius XI, Pius XII, and John XXIIL 
They actually challenge the com- 
petence of the Popes to pronounce 
authoritatively and bindingly in mat- 
ters not purely dogmatic and spiritu- 
al. This false attitude is revealed in 
the expression: “This is a political, 
economic or social matter, and there- 
fore no concern of the Church.” 

In a word these Catholics accept 
the directives of the Church in so 
far as they pertain to personal and 
family conduct. But in the other 
areas of human activity, they are 
either ignorant of Church teaching, 
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or, knowing it, they do not acknow]- 
edge its pertinence. They thus quali- 
fy as “compartmentalized” Catholics, 
restricting the application of their 
Faith to the private “compartment” 
of their lives, but denying its releven- 
cy to the public “compartment.” 

In this way, serious cleavages af- 
flict the Catholic community. This 
makes not only for at times scanda- 
lous divisions among Catholics. But 
even more ominous, it prevents the 
Church from administering her sav- 
ing balm to the gaping wounds in- 
ficted on society by the manifold 
distortions of right order, the viola- 
tions of justice, the offenses against 
charity which impose intense suffer- 
ings, and grave hardships on mil- 
lions of our own population and 
hundreds of millions throughout the 
world. 

Apart from the moral and spiri- 
tual damage done to the underfed, 
the underhoused, the underclothed 
by these desecrations of human dig- 
nity, there is the ever pressing threat 
of communism moving in to win the 
exploited and the oppressed with its 
deceptively-plausible promise of de- 
liverance from underprivilege. 

These millions of “little people’ — 
I use the term in all reverence— 
will no longer supinely resign them- 
selves to the status of animated tools 
to help enrich their overlords. They 
have already toppled thrones and 
overthrown governments in their 
sometimes wild, mad drive even for 
the hope of material security and 
political independence. And in this 
‘revolution of rising expectations,” 
there is imminent danger that these 
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desperate people will be lured by 
the siren call of communism. 

Say not that this fear is far-fetch- 
ed. The grim succession of com- 
munist triumphs on every continent 
proves otherwise. 

How explain, for example, why 
the greatest inroads communism has 
made in the Western world are in 
countries with Catholic backgrounds 
and traditions? I refer especially to 
Italy, France and Spain in Europe, 
and to Cuba, Central and South 
America in this hemisphere. 

I believe I have an explanation. 
The Church in those countries has 
been allowed to take on the image 
of a Church of the upper classes 
only. And when radical economic 
and social reforms, as demanded in 
the Rerum Novarum of Leo XIII, 
in the Quadragesimo Anno and the 
Divini Redemptoris of Pius XI, and 
now the Mater et Magistra of John 
XXIII, were critically needed, these 
reforms were most often blocked by 
the well-circumstanced laity who, in 
Sheed’s words again, feared that in 
the new arrangement their own 
share would be less. Some have 
called this suicidal selfishness. And 
from this indictment I do not exempt 
certain members of the clergy who 
either themselves did not know the 
social teaching of the Church, or 
who failed to teach and preach it 
because they were fearful of alienat- 
ing those upon whom they consider- 
ed themselves dependent for mate- 
rial support. 


UT it is relatively easy to ex- 
amine the consciences of our 
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fellow Catholics in other lands. It 
is a much stiffer exercise—salutary 
nonetheless—to examine our own. 
And on our consciences there is the 
heavy weight of much social delin- 
quency. 

Let me spell out some of our 
delinquencies in this regard. 


John Foster Dulles, when he was 
Secretary of State under President 
Eisenhower, made this incisive ob- 
servation: “Racial discrimination in 
the United States is our greatest na- 
tional scandal, and our most danger- 
ous international hazard.” And we 
American Catholics, by and large, 
are equal parties with our non-Cath- 
olic brethren to this scandal, and 
hence equally guilty of undermining 
the very security of our country and 
that of the whole free world. For 
day by day we promote racial atti- 
tudes and practices which of their 
very essence are an insult to the 
three-fourths of the world’s popula- 
tion who are non-white, and upon 
whose friendship and resources we 
depend for survival. 


For non-Catholics to indulge in 
racial injustices and uncharity is seri- 
ous enough. But when Catholics do 
it in defiance of the clearly enun- 
ciated teachings of the Church, we 
are up against an aberration of 
frightening proportions. And let no 
one say that these teachings are not 
clear. “The heart of the race ques- 
tion is moral and religious.” So say 
the American Bishops in their 1958 
Statement on “Discrimination and 
the Christian Conscience.” And the 
Bishops add that enforced segrega- 
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tion cannot be reconciled “with the 
Christian view of our fellow man,” 
And from Pius XII in his Encyclical 
Summi Pontificatus: “Those who 
enter the Church, whatever be their 
origin or their speech, must know 
that they have equal rights as chil- 
dren in the House of the Lord, where 
the law of Christ and the peace of 
Christ prevail.” 

Despite these and innumerable 
other expressions of Catholic truth 
on race, we have built the Church 
in the United States and especially 
in the South as though it were found- 
ed by Christ and turned over to 
white man. es, members of other 
races may belong, but only on the 
white man’s terms. And these terms 
have been severe indeed. In degrees 
varying in different sections of the 
country, we have excluded the Negro 
Catholic from our schools, hospitals, 
parish organizations, Knights of Co- 
lumbus and even from certain CFM 
groups. In a word, we have never 
really accepted the Negro into the 
whole-hearted unity of the Mystical 
Body of Christ. And yet we piously 
profess that we are not many; we 
are one; Christ is our Head and we 
His members, and when one suffers 
all suffer. But in practice we deny, 
in deed if not in word, this basic 
dogma of our Faith. 

Moreover, it is a common prac- 
tice for Catholics to enter into con- 
spiracy—I use the word advisedly— 
with those outside the Church to de 
prive the Negro by law or by custom 
of equal employment opportunity, of 
residence in so-called white neigh- 
borhoods, of equal access to the thea- 
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ters, hotels, restaurants, parks, clubs, 
swimming pools and other facilities 
open to the public. 

In my experience, I have found 
tremendous interracial apostles 
among Catholics, such, for instance, 
as belong to the many Interracial 
Councils around the nation. But I 
have also found that generally speak- 
ing Catholics take their lead in racial 
matters more by conforming to their 
secular environment than by adher- 
ence to the teachings of the Church. 

This is hardly the kind of leader- 
ship necessary to eliminate the evil 
conditions in which communism 
thrives, and far less the kind needed 
to transmit the message of the 
Church to a whole world, which, as 
we have noted, is almost literally 
dying for the lack of it. 

This strong emphasis on the race 
problem reflects not only my serious 
concern with the intransigence of 
Catholics in refusing to adjust their 
habits of thought and action to the 
teachings of the Church. It also re- 
fects my firm conviction that a per- 
son’s attitude toward race is the acid 
test of his or her willingness to take 
Christianity and to take it whole; 
to take democracy and to take it 
whole. It is, further, a test of his or 
her genuineness in opposing com- 
munism. If we are unwilling to meet 
this test, we don’t deserve to survive 
and probably won't. 


UT there are other important 
phases of international and na- 
tional life in which many Catholics 
have shown themselves unwilling to 
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follow the directives of the Church. 

Let us speak first of international 
affairs. Some year or so ago, I re- 
ceived a letter from which I take 
this extract: “The-United Nations is 
a godless organization. . . . The 
United Nations is an alien force op- 
erating within the United States to 
subvert every form of free govern- 
ment with Soviet Russia as the su- 
preme head. All national allegiance 
will be destroyed and the entire 
world will live in ‘peace’-—that is, 
‘peace’ in the Communist meaning 
of the word. . . . The only way by 
which we can hope to remain a 
sovereign nation is to get the UN 
out of the United States and the 
United States out of the UN.” 

In contrast, let me cite the follow- 
ing: “We are happy to assure all 
the agencies of the United Nations 
... that the Church is ever prepared 
to support their efforts with her most 
sympathetic collaboration.” This 
from Pope Pius XII as he spoke to 
the International Catholic Congress 
on Rural Problems in 1951! 

Unesco (United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization) is a favorite target of 
anti-UN Catholics and of a signifi- 
cant segment of the Catholic press. 
And yet, Unesco has as its president 
one of the outstanding Catholic lay- 
men in the world today. He is Vit- 
torino Veronese, who, previous to 
his election over the unanimous op- 
position of the Communist bloc, had 
been an eminent leader of Catholic 
Action in Italy. 

“Every Catholic,” says Veronese, 
“can feel perfectly at home in the 
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work of Unesco. Its goals do not 
conflict in any way with our faith. 
For in the final analysis, Unesco is 
working for peace by working for 
understanding among mankind.” 

When our present Holy Father 
was Papal Nuncio to France, he was 
also the official observer of the Holy 
See at Unesco. On November 12, 
1952, he preached a sermon to the 
delegates of the Seventh General 
Conference of Unesco. In that ser- 
mon he referred to Pius XII’s injunc- 
tion that a serious responsibility rests 
upon Catholics. “. . . they should 
above all feel themselves called upon 
to rise above themselves,” he said, 
“and to overcome their national feel- 
ings and to strive for fraternal union 
among the nations.” To which the 
then Cardinal Roncalli added: “Can 
we Catholics do anything better than 
to accept wholeheartedly this teach- 
ing and to put it into practice in 
our relations with Unesco?” 

In his recent Encyclical, Mater 
et Magistra, to which reference has 
already been made, John XXIII 
singles out two UN agencies for 
special praise, the International 
Labor Organization and the Food 
and Agricultural Organization. 

We often wonder what motivates 
American Catholics in their refusal 
to accept the papal evaluation of 
the United Nations. Why is it that 
the evidence adduced above—and 
much more that could be quickly 
supplied—appears altogether lost on 
Catholics who reserve the right of 
private judgment in international re- 
lations, although it leads them to 
conclusions quite contrary to those 
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of Pius XII and John XXIII. In the 
light of consistent papal pleading to 
the contrary, how can Catholics go 
along with individuals and groups 
whose objective is to defeat U.S, 
participation in any movement to 
build up some meaningful system of 
world government. This kind of a 
system Pius XII explicitly called for 
when, on April 6, 1951, he ad- 
dressed the Fourth Congress of the 
World Movement for World Fed- 
eral Government: “Your movement 
dedicates itself,” said the Holy 
Father, “to realizing an effective 
political organization of the world. 
Nothing is more in conformity with 
the traditional doctrine of the 
Church.” 

With the then Monsignor Gio- 
vanni Montini, Pro-Secretary of 
State under Pius XII, now Cardi- 
nal-Archbishop of Milan, we lament: 
“How many continue to shut them- 
selves up within the narrow confines 
of a chauvinistic nationalism, incom- 
patible with the courageous effort 
to start a world community de 
manded by the recent Popes!” 


NOTHER contradictory trait evi- 
dent in many Catholics is their 
attitude toward foreign aid. Opposi- 
tion to foreign aid projects as “give- 
away” programs, as “operation rat 
hole,” is distressing enough when it 
comes from those lacking the in- 
spiration of total Catholicism. It is 
much more distressing when the 
source is a not inconsiderable num- 
ber of Catholics, and even of Cath- 
olic editors and columnists. What a 
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far cry this opposition is from the 
spirit of Pius XII: “The time has 
come to face squarely in its full 
dimensions, the duty of providing 
for countless families . . . a just 
living-space which meets, however 
modestly but at very least in suffi- 
cient measure, the demands of 
human dignity.” “Away with the 
selfish preoccupations,” continues 
the Pope, “of nationality and class 
which may in the least degree 
hinder an undertaking . . . by the 
joint action of all the forces actually 
at work or available over the whole 
face of the earth: an undertaking 
launched with the aid of every 
initiative and effort of private in- 
dividuals and specialized groups, 
and with the world-wide collabo- 
ration of peoples and States, each 
contributing its respective share of 
wealth in raw materials, in capital, 
in manpower. All the participants 
in this common project should ap- 
preciate . . . the assistance offered 
to it by the Church” (Address to 
the Catholic International Con- 
gresses for Social Study, held at 
Rome, June 3, 1950). 


Time after time, John XXIII in 
his Mater et Magistra stresses the 
duty of economically and politically 
mature nations to assist those in the 
developing stages. “It is obvious,” 
says John, “that the obligation, 
which the Church has always 
taught, to help those who find 
themselves in want and misery, 
should be felt more strongly by 
Catholics, who find a most noble 
motive in the fact that we are all 
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members of Christ’s Mystical Body.” 

It may be true that in given in- 
stances our foreign-aid program has 
been mishandled. Perhaps, too, there 
have been graft and corruption on 
the part of some administrators. But 
by and large, the Marshall Plan, the 
Truman Doctrine, the Point Four 
program, the mutual security agree- 
ments, the International Cooperation 
Administration and the Alliance for 
Progress have compiled a record of 
genuine charity and meaningful hu- 
manity of which all Americans can 
be justly and intensely proud. 


N STILL another area of interna- 
tional relations, we find many 

Catholics working vigorously to sty- 
mie any liberalization of our immi- 
gration policies. And this in spite of 
frequent declarations of Pius XII 
like the following: “The natural law 
itself, no less than devotion to hu- 
manity, urges that doors be opened 
to political refugees and other needy 
persons who are forced to look for 
work opportunities in other coun- 
tries.” 

Such a statement of the Catholic 
spirit regarding freedom of migra- 
tion elicits no sympathy from those 
Catholics who defend and even ap- 
plaud the severely discriminatory 
clauses of the U.S. Immigration and 
Nationality Act of 1952, more pop- 
ularly known as the McCarran- 
Walter Act. Whatever else may be 
said of this Act, it cannot be denied 
that it sponsors a racial theory of 
Anglo-Saxon superiority. This spon- 
sorship can hardly endear the 
United States to the overwhelming 
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majority of the earth’s peoples who 
are not of Anglo-Saxon origin. One 
critic of the Act has bitterly ob- 
served, “The McCarran-Walter Act 
recognizes only one mortal sin, that 
of not being an Anglo-Saxon.” 

There is no valid defense for the 
racially-restrictive provisions of the 
McCarran-Walter Act in the doc- 
trine of the Mystical Body. The 
pivotal truth of this dogma is that 
we are not many—we are one. But 
we are certainly not in accord with 
the Church if we persist in driving 
wedges between various segments 
of the human family through such 
restrictive legislation as the McCar- 
ran-Walter Act. 

The rugged isolationists among us 
may indeed be sincere. But they 
can hardly be credited with think- 
ing and acting as Catholics. More- 
over, they lay themselves open to 
Pius XII’s charge of “selfish preoc- 
cupation of nationality and class” 
(Cf. address of June 8, 1950 to the 
Catholic International Congresses 
for Social Study). And still further 
they miss the cardinal point that the 
struggle against communism is a 
global and now a spatial struggle. 
This fight cannot be won through 
any kind of “fortress America” strat- 
egy, but only when the lovers of 
freedom everywhere are willing to 
join forces in some meaningful form 
of a juridical world community. 
Catholics and all other men and 
women must understand that the 
whole wide world and its spatial 
cover are the ultimate goal of com- 
munism. Its conquest of one nation, 
of one people, is merely a way sta- 
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tion in its relentless drive toward 
the conquest of all nations, of all 
peoples. 

And in national affairs also, we 
daily witness a still further dich- 
otomy between the social doctrine 
of the Church and the attitudes of 
many Catholics. We have already 
pointed out the deplorable cleavage 
in the matter of race relations. But 
there are other serious discrepan- 
cies. 

Take, for example, the wide 
divergency between what the 
Church teaches on the nature and 
function of the state and the tenets 
of those Catholics who regard gov- 
ernment as though it were some 
kind of necessary evil. They assign 
to government a purely negative 
role, that of a “policeman” to pre- 
serve law and order, but not to be 
entrusted with positive responsibil- 
ity for promoting justice and the 
common good. Thus, to these peo- 
ple, when the government inter- 
venes in socio-economic affairs, it is 
“socialism” or even “communism.” 

What a far cry this position is 
from that of the social encyclicals, 
which teach that the state is a nat- 
ural society for God has . . . des- 
tined man for civil society according 
to the dictates of his very nature” 
(Divini Redemptoris). The state, 
therefore, not only has the right 
but the obligation to promote by 
positive as well as negative means 
the temporal wellbeing of its citi- 
zens particularly of those least able 
to provide for their own interests. 
This key principle in Christian 
political philosophy is repeatedly 
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invoked in John XXIII’s Mater et 
Magistra. 

There are other crucial issues we 
could list to illustrate that many 
Catholics think and act in socio- 
economic and in national and inter- 
national affairs not by following the 
guidance of the Church in these 
matters, but by yielding to the pres- 
sures of the level of the secular 
hierarchy they happen to occupy. 
Before closing, therefore, permit me 
to make one recommendation. It is 
that the Christian Family Move- 
ment adopt as one of its most im- 





of government in economic life. 


views. 
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Mother and Teacher 


It is not merely a matter of who has been right and who has been 
wrong in interpreting Catholic social teaching. The lesson goes far 
beyond such particular issues as union shop, foreign aid, or the role 


The really vital issue concerns the proper attitude of Catholics to- 
ward the moral teaching of the popes on current events. It seems 
ultraconservatives have too often reached their conclusions on a basis 
of their own economic and social inclinations. Operating from their 
personal views as a base, they then proceeded to search out official 
statements of the Church, wrench them from the total context of 
Catholic social teaching, and use them as confirmation of their peculiar 


Many others sensibly reversed this process. They understood the 
social doctrine of the Church stands together as an organic whole. 
They studied the social teaching of the Church in its total context. 
With this as a background, they acquired an attitude toward man 
and society that influenced their judgment on current events. 

This approach seems to us to be the only sensible one if we are 
to avoid bitter controversies among the children of the Church. All 
loyal Catholics have the full teaching of the Church in common. For 
the loyal Catholic, the Church is not only a kindly mother; the Church 
is also an authoritative teacher, wise with the wisdom of Christ and 
with two thousand years’ experience.—The Sicn, October, 1961. 





mediate and urgent objectives the 
widest circulation, the most serious 
study and the most practical appli- 
cation possible of Pope John’s Mater 
et Magistra. 


Of this Encyclical, the Honorable 
Arthur J. Goldberg, Secretary of the 
U.S. Department of Labor, has said: 
“Its wisdom and vision will help to 
change the course of history.” Mr. 
Goldberg is of the Jewish faith. Can 
we of the Catholic Faith listen to 
our own Holy Father with any less 
inspiration and enthusiasm? 




















In a sense—and without deny- 
ing what Our Lady really is— 
it is the very ordinariness of 
her life that baffles treatment 
in the pages of a book. 


Our Lady in Literature* 


Haroitp C. Garpiner, S.J. 
Literary Editor, AMERICA 


GOOD many years ago I had 

the opportunity of reviewing 
some then current novels that dealt 
with Christ. Some of them had Our 
Lord as the central figure in the 
story; most of them portrayed Him 
only in passing or as a background 


e. 

Most of these books, though some- 
thing of a nine-day’s wonder, have 
long since been forgotten, but there 
is a chance that you may remember 
some of the names. We had The 
Robe and The Big Fisherman, by 
Lloyd Douglas; The Emperor’s Phy- 
sician, by J. R. Perkins; The Brother, 
by Dorothy Clarke Wilson; The 
Impostor and The Way, and for the 





life of me I cannot remember who 
wrote them—such is the fame of 
many a struggling novelist. 

The common denominator of my 
criticism of all these novels was that 
almost inevitably the character of 
Christ got watered down in the 
course of the attempted portrayal. 
And this, in turn, is reducible to the 
fact that the human character of 
Christ is too rich and at the same 
time too infinitely simple to lend it- 
self to being captured on the pages 
of creative literature. 


bmn article is not the place to la- 
bor this point. One who may be 


* Reprinted with permission from the Marianist, University of Dayton, Dayton 9, Ohio, October, 1961. 
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interested in seeing its development 
may consult an article in America, 
“‘Rationalistic Theology in Modern 
Literature” (Sept. 2, 1944). The ba- 
sis of my thought in that article was 
a splendid little book by Hilarin 
Felder, Jesus of Nazareth, in which 
this key sentence appears: “Thus 
Jesus appears to one [critic] as a 
poet, to another as a mystic enthusi- 
ast, to the third as a valiant fighter 
for the freedom and dignity of man, 
to the fourth as an organizer of a 
new church and church morals, to 
the fifth as a rationalistic enlighten- 
er” and so on. 

Such are the riches in the char- 
acter of Christ; not that He was a 
rationalist or a mere organizer and 
so on, but that His character is so 
many-faceted as to call forth these 
divergent interpretations. 

But then there is the infinite sim- 
plicity of His character which can, 
I believe, be summed up (how can 
we sum up the divine?) in the word 
balance or better, perhaps, integrity. 
In Him there is no clashing of ex- 
tremes; His deep tenderness does not 
war with His adamant strength. His 
lovely affability and approachable- 
ness is not contradictory to His ma- 
jestic reserve, and so on—we could 
go on balancing the qualities for- 
ever, for we shall never plumb the 
depths of the riches of His humanity. 
It reduces, quite obviously, to the 
fact that His humanity was perfect. 

And that is why, as I see it, He 
cannot successfully be made the cen- 
tral character in a novel. For we do 
not know how to project in terms of 
human action a human character 
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that is perfect. The very strength of 
a fictional character comes from the 
fact that there are some peculiari- 
ties that can be grasped, like a han- 
dle, so to speak, to give the author 
some leverage. There must be im- 
balance in character for it to come 
alive. 

There are no perfect men or 
women in the pages of the world’s 
great books; there are some very, 
very good ones, to be sure, but utter 
and complete perfection has, to use 
Graham Greene’s words, “walked 
this earth but once, and never will 


again.” 


ND what has all this to do with 
the difficulty of writing well 
about the Blessed Virgin? 

Everything in the world! For here, 
as in all things else, she shares with 
her Son. Her human perfection, it 
goes without saying is not the pleni- 
tude of perfection that is the sole 
attribute of the Godhead and resides 
in the humanity of Christ precisely 
because He is a divine Person. But 
she is the only humanly perfect one 
among all the sons of Adam and 
challenges him who would write of 
her with much the same richness 
and confounding simplicity of her 
Son. 

This was the point of my argu- 
ment some years ago when I had to 
criticize a novel in which the Blessed 
Virgin was a central character. 

It was Mary, by Sholem Asch, 
who, at the time of its publication 
(October, 1949), had already be- 
come famous and very controversial 
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for two novels that also dealt with 
the theme of the early days of Chris- 
tianity, The Nazarene and The 
Apostle. 


REVIEWED Mary in America 

for October 8, 1949, and I crave 
your indulgence to repeat some sec- 
tions from that criticism—they bear 
immediately on the point here at 
issue: 

Asch’s Mary of Nazareth is early in 
life a visionary, and her young years in 
the Temple service are spent in the 
company of religious ecstatics. She early 
begins to hope that she will be chosen 
mother of the promised Messiah. The 
Annunciation, which strikes fear to 
Mary’s heart, does result in her con- 
ceiving virginally, but her marriage to 
Joseph takes place only when shame 
has come to both of them by his ad- 
mission that he was responsible for her 
being with child. 

She is, in addition, the mother of five 
other sons. As the Boy grows up, Mary 
sins many times in thought by rebelling 
against God’s will that the Messiah must 
suffer and die. She goes through agonies 
of indecision before she bows to the 
“universal motherhood” God demands 
of her. During and after the crucifixion, 
she becomes a broken old woman. 

Notice that I am not here criticizing 
Asch’s Mary for being wrong on mat- 
ters that are Catholic dogma. It és 
wrong in that way .. . But granting 
that the Church’s teaching is not ac- 
knowledged by Asch, I still fail to see 
what he thought he had to gain, in a 
literary sense, by simply closing his eyes 
to the beauty of the traditional teach- 
ing about our Lady. 

The earlier visionary experiences 
Asch attributes to Mary and her secretly 
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nourished hopes that she would be the 
mother of the Messiah rob her of the 
beautifully limpid humility, of the su- 
perb poise of a holiness so profound that 
it stands with utter simplicity before 
God, not reflecting on its own deserts, 
merits or attractiveness. The doubts, the 
agonies of soul Asch ascribes to Mary 
ruin the magnificent fortitude of her 
clear - eyed, all-encompassing accept- 
ance, from the very beginning, of all 
the sorrows the Son of Man would 
undergo. 

These venerable and lovely tradi- 
tions [and those, obviously, that apply 
to our Lord even more than those that 
apply to His mother] . . . are pregnant 
with mysteries, no doubt. As such, they 
are hardly tractable enough for a nov- 
elist’s treatment. But he will ignore 
them and their attendant mysteries only 
to wipe away their haunting poignancy, 
only to suggest that there are no 
mysteries. 


They are hardly tractable enough 
for a novelist’s treatment. 


_ is the key though when dis- 
cussing the difficulty of dealing 
with our Lady in the pages of imagi- 
native literature. The very perfec- 
tion of her humanity, utterly un- 
spotted from the instant of her 
Immaculate Conception, raises her 
above the human clay, with all its 
propensities to evil (if not actually 
with an embracing of evil), which is 
all the human writer is given to mold 
and shape to the ends of his vision. 

The vision of Mary given to us 
was conceived in the depths of eter- 
nity by the Blessed Trinity, and any 
artistic recapturing of it is bound of 
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necessity to be lame and inadequate 
(even for a Christian mystic) or false 
and misleading (for those who do 
not treat her from the rich back- 
ground of Catholic theology). 

So much, then, for the difficulty 
of dealing with the Blessed Virgin in 
creative literature. As far as any dif- 
ficulty may arise in strictly theologi- 
cal works, there is little need to say 
much here. There is no intrinsic dif- 
ficulty—or, at least, no difficulty 
more vexing than that which faces 
any human meditating the profoun- 
dities of God. 

It is always beyond the capacities 
of man adequately to think straight 
about God and to phrase his 
thoughts well, but Catholic teaching 
manages, under the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit, to avoid excesses. And 
the same is true of those treatises 
that deal with the Mother of God. If 
popular devotion has not always 
avoided (and does not avoid today) 
the danger of “Mariolatry,” the 
great Marian tradition in the Church 
has always accorded her her right- 
ful place in the scheme of the re- 
demption. 


MITTING, therefore, lengthy 

discussion of theological writing 
about our Lady, let us say a few 
things about that large, amorphous 
field which, without being truly 
creative writing (such as the drama 
or the novel), is nevertheless imagi- 
native to a certain extent. I mean 
those many, many “lives” of her, 
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those garlands of tributes, those “ap- 
plications” of her virtues to our daily 
lives. 

These books are always hard to 
make come off adequately, for they 
must necessarily be based on strict 
theology (and many authors, it is to 
be feared, do not have adequate 
training in that field). At the same 
time, they must, if they are to have 
any “popular” appeal, deal with 
what I have already called the “in- 
tractable” material of the perfection 
of our Lady’s character. 

All too often the author, granted 
his theological background, will try 
to avoid the second difficulty by re- 
sorting to legend, to the quaint apoc- 
rypha of earlier ages of Christianity. 

A good priest friend of mine, to 
give but one instance of this mis- 
guided approach to writing about 
our Lady, once asked me to criticize 
a manuscript of his on her life. He 
was genuinely amazed when I told 
him that the sentimentality in it was 
not only a prime literary fault, but 
verged on a totally wrong view of 
her. 

Among other devices, he had the 
angels fluttering down to aid her in 
her household tasks—fetching water 
from the well, sweeping the floor, 
and so on. 

Now it is one thing to believe, as 
we do, that our Lady lived con- 
stantly and ceaselessly in the vividly 
realized presence of God, and quite 
another to imagine that angelic 
spirits were sent to minister to her 
in the flesh. Such miraculous phe- 
nomena would lift from her the 
sweet burden she bore of deepening 
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her sanctity, precisely as we are call- 
ed on to do, by and through the 
ordinary tasks of everyday life. 

But how often the author, intend- 
ing only to say the best about her 
that he can, manages to remove her 
from the human scene, to portray 
her as not engaged in all the hum- 
drum activities of human life. 

It is precisely because we so often 
fail to recognize the sanctifying dy- 
namism of such human trivia that 
we do not catch the superb fact that 
she poured into them—and drew 
from them—all the infinite love that 
now makes our human activities ca- 
pable of being suffused with the di- 
vine, because not only our nature, 
but all the activities of that nature 
are caught up in the fact of the In- 
carnation. 

In a sense—and without any least 
suspicion of denying. what our Lady 
really is—it is the very ordinariness 
of her life that baffles treatment in 
the pages of a book. 


T CANNOT be denied that there 

is sometimes a certain charm 
about the stories and legends that 
have clustered about the figure of 
the Maiden-Mother and her Child. 
An understandable desire to attrib- 
ute all sorts of intercessory power to 
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her accounts for the legend, for in- 
stance, of the fig trees bowing down 
to offer the Child and herself suste- 
nance during the flight into Egypt. 

But when such “cute” pictures of 
her are taken as being in any way 
authentic portraits, they diminish her 
stature, just as similar episodes in 
the life of her Son (he was playing 
with his little companions and they 
all made little clay birds; but His 
flew away when He bade them) de- 
story the character of hiddenness 
that was His until the time appointed 
by His Father came to manifest 
Himself. 

When I was discussing the sub- 
ject-matter of this article with a 
priest friend of mine, I asked him, 
and what do you think is the main 
roadblock in the way of writing well 
about the Blessed Virgin?” 

He replied without spending much 
time in thought: “Too many who 
treat of her confuse hyperdulia with 
hyperbole.” 

If these two words are mysterious 
to my readers, they could do noth- 
ing better than look them up and 
mull them over a bit. They would 
then see, I feel, that though our 
veneration of her is boundless, ex- 
pressions of it in words must be 
bounded not only by theological 
limitations but by literary expression 
as well. 

















Day of Dupes* 
ROBERT CONQUEST 


HE round robin on behalf of 

some supposedly leftist cause is 
a well-established little nuisance 
which we should all have got used 
to by this time. The letter sent by 
Mr. Kenneth Tynan and others to 
the Times on Cuba has, I find, been 
felt as more than customarily irritat- 
ing by a number of writers and 
others to whom I have spoken about 
it—all of them people thoroughly 
devoted to social and racial equality, 
internal and international, none of 
them Fascists, parachutists, or em- 
ployes of American, Spanish or Por- 
tuguese secret agencies—in fact not 
even conservatives. So, as a special 
exception, in spite of the arguments 
against paying any attention to such 
stuff, I feel impelled just to give 





There is something particular- 
ly unpleasant about those 
who, living in a_ political 
democracy, comfortably con- 
done terror elsewhere. 


some expression to a distaste which 
is not only my own. 

Most of the signatories seem to 
be critics or dramatists. It is difficult 
to think of any reason (or rather 
any reputable reason) why they 
should feel their names particularly 
impressive appended to a letter on a 
political issue about which, one might 
have thought, they were not out- 
standingly well-qualified to speak. As 
a cross-section of British opinion, 
even British intellectual opinion, 
they do not make a very impressive 
showing. But it is just possible that 
Americans might think such letters 
showed an important amount of 
anti-American feeling here. 

They are also capable of mislead- 
ing, at least to some extent, Soviet 


* Reprinted with permission from the Sracraror, 99 Gower St., London W. C. 1, May 5, 1961. 
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estimates of British morale—just as 
the pacifist or pro-fascist sentiments 
of a vocal minority in the Thirties 
contributed to unreal ideas about us 
on the part of Hitler. 

Both should be disillusioned. The 
amalgam of pathological anti-Amer- 
icanism, refusal to listen to current 
facts and refusal to learn from his- 
tory is characteristic only of a limited 
circle. 

Two of the signatories had recent- 
ly been in Cuba. One was Mr. 
Tynan. The other, Mr. Paul John- 
son, has told us how he became in- 
terested in politics: on seeing a 
right-wing policeman kick a left-wing 
girl, he did not conclude, as most of 
us would have done, that it is a bad 
thing for a policeman to kick girls, 
but that it is a bad thing for right- 
wingers to kick left-wingers. 


oo is something particularly 
unpleasant about those who, liv- 
ing in a political democracy, comfort- 
ably condone terror elsewhere, Mr. 
Tynan complains of martyrdom 
when he was ham-handedly ques- 
tioned by a senatorial committee in 
America about his pro-Castro activi- 
ties; but as a breach of democratic 
rights it seems rather less dreadful 
than some of the things he appears to 
admire in Cuba. And what has Mr. 
Tynan to say about the democratic 
rights of Cubans under Castro’s new 
no-election policy? 

On the question of American state 
interests, we find the same double 
standard. Some signatories have al- 
ready justified the Soviet Union’s 
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right to have a friendly government 
in Poland and elsewhere in Eastem 
Europe on security grounds. Nor did 
we hear any complaints against Fi- 
delist interventions in other Latin 
American countries. Moreover, the 
New Statesman (whose editor is an- 
other signatory) has recently been 
supporting Indonesian threats to in- 
tervene in West New Guinea. 

If the signatories really favor the 
professed aims of the Castro Gov- 
ernment, though they do not always 
approve the means, then they should 
support the rebels. For that is pre- 
cisely their program—the original 
revolution without totalitarian ter- 
ror. It is true that many of the signa- 
tories probably lent their names not 
knowing exactly what it was all 
about, duped by a general good will. 
In any case the essential question 
has either not presented itself to 
them or has been consciously ob- 
scured. It is: has a Communist party, 
devoted to the interests and princi- 
ples of the international apparat, se- 
cured a virtual monopoly of poli- 
tical organization, obtaining control 
of the police, the army, the trade 
unions, the press—that is, of the 
sources of power and propaganda? 
Since the proofs have been careful- 
ly stated by Schlesinger, Draper and 
others, and no serious attempt has 
been made to rebut them, as opposed 
to evading them, we may take it that 
they are established. 


7 vital point (the totalitarian 
grip) is played down, simply be- 
cause a social program of an ap- 
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parently progressive type is being 
put through: the simple old confi- 
dence trick played by Rakosi; and 
Beirut, in whose frightful regimes in 
Hungary and Poland several of the 
signatories found equal promise. 
These are now admitted to have 
been terrorist bureaucracies without 
popular support and without even 
the economic justifications then 
claimed as an excuse. For political 
liberty is not some old-fashioned 
Garibaldian prejudice. It is the es- 
sential to social progress, as Marx 
himself saw clearly. If it is sacrificed 
in the name of economic and social 
advance, the social and economic 
measures themselves get out of hand. 

Such is the lesson of Eastern Euro- 
pe where irresponsible planners pro- 
duced crises and misery far worse 
than those afflicting comparable cap- 
italist countries—at the same time 
creating a privileged economic stra- 
tum. When a regime is undertaking, 
or claiming to undertake, the social 
measures they approve, the signa- 
tories waive all standards in the poli- 
tical field. This is as short-sighted as 
it is cynical. For even a very slight 
acquaintance with the Communist 
movement would tell them that de- 
cent standards in all fields go to- 
gether. 

The Communists are concerned 
primarily with power. They were 
not involved in the original Cuban 
revolution; on the contrary, they 
long collaborated with Batista. Their 
decision to ride Fidelismo was a 
simple power calculation. The grad- 
ual establishment on the back of a 
genuine revolution of a parasitical 
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terrorist bureaucracy is no new 
thing. To allay hostile feeling and 
get support, they may temporarily 
put through such things as land re- 
form. As soon as their power is con- 
solidated, this turns to forced collec- 
tivization. It should not be beyond 
the powers of those well able to re- 
call U.S. misbehavior in the 1900’s 
to have retained some recollection 
of more recent events in the Baltic, 
the Balkans and Tibet. 


NY Socialist who is not just de- 

fending a case for debating rea- 
sons must admit that he would pre- 
fer to live under a conservative 
government than a Communist one. 
With all its faults the former at least 
does not ban the Socialist parties 
and put their leaders in jail or be- 
fore the firing squad. No amount of 
abstract or economic theorizing can 
affect this point. There are enough 
Socialist dead in Eastern Europe to 
have taught us that it is impossible 
to co-operate with orthodox Com- 
munists. Whatever faults we, like 
everyone else, see in our and the 
American system are as nothing 
compared with those of alternative 
regimes. 

Moreover, all this anti-American- 
ism is mere play-acting. Everyone 
knows perfectly well that America 
and Britain are linked not merely 
by interest, but by similarities; that 
the complex, imperfect, irritating 
society, capable of change and ever- 
evolving, is essentially the same in 
both countries; that a common cul- 
ture in this great matter of political 
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liberty as well as in a hundred 


minor ways, is basic to both of us 
and that without it we cannot 
breathe. 

Things happen quickly these days 
and it is the duty of intellectuals 
with political pretensions to keep up 
with the facts. Some of the signa- 
tories might even fall for Khrush- 
chev’s recent nonsense about how 
undemocratic it is to stop nations 
choosing communism. Apart from 
the fact that no nation has ever 
chosen communism in a free elec- 
tion, this is sheer nonsense, for it 
could only be pleaded if the election 
of a Communist government did not 
remove al] puossibility of further 
choice, involving change back again 
if the people wished. Conceivably 
Communist parties might evolve to 
this stage of civilization in due 
course—Dr. Liukacs, speaking for 
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It is well to take a long, cool look at all the implications of single, 
compulsory school systems. Can a free society digest this notion of 
an educational system that leaves precious little room for diversity? 
Perhaps such a system in America would not be the monolithic monster 
that it is in Soviet-occupied countries. Here education is administered 
for the most part at local levels. Yet this “establishment” would neces- 
sarily represent some sort of democratic religion propounded through 
uniform textbooks, uniform teaching methods and common subject 
matter. Do American educators really want to preside over such a 
“melting pot”?—JoHNn SHeerun, C.S.P., in the CatHoric Wortp, May 
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the democratic wing of the Hun- 
garian Communist Party in 1956, ac- 
cepted the necessity of possibly giv- 
ing up power in order to regain the 
trust of the people at a later date, 
But meanwhile, the apparat uses 
every possible method to install it- 
self and to establish its power against 
any popular revulsion. 

It is true we do not live in an 
abstraction, and political calculation 
may render some of the current 
U.S. actions inadvisable. But in prin- 
ciple democracy is indivisible. And 
this is apart from the right of demo- 
cracies to defend themselves. Basi- 
cally, whether the Americans are 
tactically well advised or not, they 
are defending the interests of every- 
one who cares about real, rather 
than national, progress and liberty. 
In a jungle full of totalitarian mon- 
sters liberal democracy needs teeth. 


System? 
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Catholic 


It is historically certain that 
the combination of the term 
“Roman” with the word 
“Catholic” in the expression 
“Roman Catholic” was origt- 
nated by English Protestants. 


or Roman Catholic?* 


Rev. Lest: RuMBLE 


OME months ago two issues of 
U.S. News and World Report 
came into my hands. That of May 30, 
1960, recorded an interview with 
Monsignor Francis J. Lally who had 
been asked how he accounted for 
the distress felt by so many Protes- 
tants over the prosnect of a Catholic 
being elected President of the United 
States. The other, of the following 
July 4, gave Presbyterian Dr. John 
A. Mackay’s comments on Monsignor 
Lally’s analysis of the position. 
With one only of Dr. Mackay’s 
utterances do I propose to deal. It 





involves both a complaint and a re- 
quest. So far as I know, the request 
has gone unheeded, although he de- 
clared it essential that it should not 
go unheeded. If I agree with him in 
nothing else, I agree with him in that 
—the more so in view of the ap- 
proaching Vatican Council I] which 
will certainly have in mind all dis- 
cussions of the previous Vatican 
Council, one of which concerned the 
very matter about which Dr. Mackay 
was so disturbed. 

“In recent decades,” Dr. Mackay 
protested, “the Roman Catholic 


* Reprinted with permission from the Homiletic and Pastoral Review. 
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Church in the U.S.A. has tended 
more and more, whether for reli- 
gious or political reasons, to drop 
the term ‘Roman’ from its title . . . 
Not once does Monsignor Lally at- 
tach the term ‘Roman’ to his par- 
ticular communion and to those who 
belong to it. The omission of one 
word and the monopolization of an- 
other becomes embarrassing, and 
even irritating, for Protestants as 
well as Eastern Orthodox Christians 
in the United States. They have 
gloried in belonging to the Holy 
Catholic Church, to the Church Uni- 
versal, They are faced, however, 
with the fact that a historic Christian 
communion in whose ecclesiastical 
title the designation ‘Roman’ is both 
official and traditional, now drops 
this term and calls itself simply ‘the 
Catholic Church.’ In the interests of 
Christian understanding, and of 
American solidarity at a crucial mo- 
ment in national and world history, 
it is essential] that this matter become 
the subject of dispassionate clarifi- 
cation. Is the virtua] suppression of 
the designation ‘Roman’ an effort to 
disguise a foreign relationship, or is 
it an attempt to establish an unten- 
able claim?” 

Dr. Mackay, then, calls for a “dis- 
passionate clarification.” He does not 
do so dispassionately. The emotional 
overtones in what he has to say— 
and the obsessions—are only too evi- 
dent. But clarification there should 
be, whatever the feelings and mo- 
tives prompting his request, a clari- 
fication which necessarily begins 
with a study of the origin and mean- 
ing of the word “Catholic.” 
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HEN Christianity came on the 

scene in this world, there was a 
word which was to prove of the 
greatest importance awaiting it in 
the Greek language. That word was 
“Catholic,” meaning “universal.” 
Polybius (205-125 s.c.) used it wlen 
writing of “universal history’—“tes 
Katholikes . . . historias.” 

What made this word important 
was the fact that Christ gave the 
world a religion which differed from 
Judaism by being intended, not for 
the Jews only, but for people of all 
nations. 

The first to apply the word to the 
Christian Church was St. Ignatius of 
Antioch in a letter to the Smyrneans, 
written from Troas while he was on 
his way to Rome and to his martyr- 
dom in 107 a.v. “Let no man do 
anything pertaining to the Church 
apart from the bishop,” he wrote. 
“Where the bishop is found, there 
let the people be; even as wherever 
Jesus Christ is, there is the Catholic 
Church.” Explaining these words, 
Hasting’s Encyclopedia of Religion 
and Ethics stresses the fact that St. 
Ignatius was mainly concerned with 
the unity of the Catholic Church, its 
essence depending on the indwelling 
of Jesus Christ in its members, and 
the visible test of whether one was 
part of it or not being communion 
with one’s lawful bishop. 

The term “Catholic” was soon in 
common use, denoting that charac- 
teristic by which the true Church, 
remaining one and the same every- 
where, embraced people of all na- 
tions. 

A papyrus from Der Balyzeh in 
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Upper Egypt, discovered in 1907 by 
Flinders Petrie and which has been 
dated as early as the second century, 
contains a baptismal formula with 
the words, “I believe in the Holy 
Catholic Church.” 

The Acts of the Martyrs records 
the interrogation of one Pionius who 
was asked: “What is your religion?” 
He replied: “A Christian.” Asked: 
“To what Church do you belong?” 
he answered: “To the Catholic 
Church.” That was in 250 a.p. 

The Greek Father, St. Cyril of 
Jerusalem (315-386 a.p.), amplified 
the Christian meaning of the word 
by saying that the true Church is 
“Catholic” because it exists in all 
places, teaches all essential doctrines, 
serves all social classes and puts at 
the disposal of its members all nec- 
essary means of sanctification. 

The Latin Father, St. Augustine 
(354-430 a.v.), writing against the 
Manichaean heretics, said that among 
the many other things keeping him 
within the fold of the true Church 
was “its very name ‘Catholic,’ a name 
which that Church alone has retain- 
ed with such good grounds that, al- 
though all heretics would like to be 
called Catholics, not one of them 
would dare to point out his own con- 
venticle or house to a stranger who 
asked where the Catholic assembly 
was held.” 

The term “Catholic,” therefore, 
was regarded as excluding heretics 
and schismatics. It was also thought 
of as synonymous with “Orthodox” 
or “right-believing,” the Church be- 
ing universal in its doctrinal com- 
pleteness as well as in its interna- 
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tional diffusion, as opposed to the 
partial and distorted teachings of 
separated, particular and local un- 
orthodox groups. In the one Catholic 
Church the one Catholic Faith had to 
be retained; and the means to this 
preservation of unity and integrity 
was adherence to the supreme au- 
thority of the Apostolic See of Rome. 

For the purposes of our present 
study, what has to be noted is that 
the term was definitely “the Cath- 
olic Church,” never “the Roman 
Catholic Church.” Nowhere in any 
documents of either East or West 
does the expression “Roman Cath- 
olic” occur. Such a title as their 
“Most Roman Catholic Majesties” 
instead of the correct their “Most 
Catholic Majesties” the King and 
Queen of Spain would have deem- 
ed the height of absurdity. 

The truth is that, when the Prot- 
estant reformation befell Europe, 
all orthodox Christians throughout 
the whole of Western Christendom 
called themselves simply “Catho- 
lics.” Aware of this, the Lutherans, 
having abandoned the Catholic 
Church, omitted the word “Catho- 
lic” from the Creed in their “For- 
mula of Concord,” substituting for it 
“I believe in the Holy Christian 
Church.” 

Hasting’s Encyclopaedia of Reli- 
gion and Ethics says that before 
the religious convulsions of the six- 
teenth century “the word ‘Catholic’ 
meant the opposite of heretical . . . 
the new religious associations which 
became known as Protestant did not 
commonly claim the title ‘Catholic’ 
for themselves. . . . Hence the term 
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‘Catholic? came to be opposed to 
the term ‘Protestant’; and on the 
continent of Europe the words are 
still popularly used in this way.” 


is historically certain that the 
combination of the word “Ro- 
man” with the word “Catholic” in the 
expression “Roman Catholic” was 
originated by English Protestants. 
This usage spread mainly through- 
out English-speaking countries. Thus 
the Anglo-Catholic Bishop W. H. 
Frere, of Truor, said quite frankly 
that when, after the death of Mary 
Tudor in 1558, “the breach with 
Rome was renewed under Elizabeth, 
it became necessary to find some 
name for those who, finding that 
they could not by the Pope’s direc- 
tion be in communion both with 
Rome and with the English Church, 
elected to adhere to the former. It 
was a new situation, and a new no- 
menclature was required. In practice 
the contemporary name soon came 
to be ‘Recusant’ (where it was not 
a mere quarrelsome nickname such 
as ‘Papist’), i.e., a person who refuses 
to attend the English services. . . . It 
was in Elizabethan controversy that 
the term ‘Roman’ was adopted as 
the qualifying adjective suitable to 
‘Recusant’ Catholics.” 

The earliest record of such a prac- 
tice occurs in an “Intelligence Dis- 
patch” sent by Dennum, Elizabeth’s 
secret agent in Rome, to Lord Bur- 
leigh in 1564 In it he speaks of 
“Romish Catholiques within Eng- 
land and Ireland or any of England’s 
territories.” 
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The Catholics in England re 
mained, of course, as they had ever 
been, one with the Catholics of 
France, Germany, Spain, Italy and 
other continental countries, who all 
thought of themselves simply as 
“Catholics,” never dreaming that 
they had suddenly become “Roman 
Catholics.” As a matter of fact, on 
August 7, 1562, two years before 
Dennum coined this last phrase, 
Alvaro de Quadra, Spanish Ambas- 
sador in England, sent to Rome an 
appeal on behalf of English Cath- 
olics concerning their attitude to- 
ward Elizabeth’s new Church, say- 
ing of her: “Lege et statutis pro- 
hibuit sub poena capitali ne aliquis 
sit Catholicus” (“By law and statute 
she has prohibited anyone under 
penalty of death to be a Catholic.”) 
The legislation was against “Cath- 
— not against “Roman Catho- 

cs. 

The Anglican Thirty-Nine Articles 
of Religion, 1563, were themselves 
too early to incorporate the con- 
temptuous expression “Roman Cath- 
olic.” They condemned the “Church 
of Rome,” and “Romish” doctrines 
and practices. In 1580 Father Per- 
sons, S.J., published a tract: “Why 
Catholiques Refuse to Goe to 
Church,” while in 1591 Father 
Southwell, S.J., in his “Humble Sup- 
plication to Her Majesty,” spoke 
only of “Catholiques.” 

Anglicans thought of themselves 
as Protestants and were proud to do 
so. As the historian of English Law, 
F. W. Maitland, writes of Elizabeth’s 
“Act of Uniformity” in 1559: “The 
glad news goes out that the Mass 
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is abolished. The word ‘Protestant,’ 
which is rapidly spreading from 
Germany, comes as a_ welcome 
name. In the view of an officially 
inspired apologist of the Eliza- 
bethan settlement, those who are 
not Papists are Protestants.” 

Nor, in 1685, did Henry Comp- 
ton, Anglican Bishop of London, 
think there was any room for mis- 
understanding in speaking of “Cath- 
olics.” During a debate in the House 
of Lords in the November of that 
year he opposed the appointment 
of “Catholics” to any official positions 
in the army. He argued that this 
could lead to the changing of Eng- 
land into a “Catholic State.” “The 
laws of England,” he declared, “are 
like the dykes of Holland, and Uni- 
versal Catholicism like the ocean. 
If the laws are once broken, inunda- 
tion will follow.” 


ROM the time of the Reforma- 

tion, Anglicans had thought of 
themselves as Protestants, not as 
Catholics. If asked were they Cath- 
olics, they would have indignantly 
denied it. When, after the Declara- 
tion of Independence in America in 
1776, Anglicans there had to find 
a substitute name for their “Church 
of England,” they had no hesitation 
in deciding on the “Protestant Epis- 
copal Church of the United States 
of America.” It was a definite shock 
to Anglicans in England, therefore, 
when sixty years later, in the early 
1880’s, the Oxford High Church 
Tractarians told them they should 
regard themselves as “Catholics.” 
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These High Churchmen had per- 
suaded themselves that the Church 
of England was still part of the 
world-wide Catholic Church. They 
did their utmost to interpret Angli- 
can formularies in a Catholic sense, 
adopted much of Catholic ritual, 
and declared it the duty of all 
Anglicans to think as they did. So 
little was this in accordance with 
the normal Anglican outlook that 
riots and disturbances generally be- 
came the order of the day. 

“The most vehement opposition,” 
writes A. O. J. Cockshut, “came 
from Anglicans who saw in the 
Tractarian movement not a fight to 
re-establish Anglican principles, but 
something new, incomprehensible 
and perilous. To such people even 
to mention the words ‘holy Catholic 
Church’ (except, of course, whea 
reciting them in church) seemed 
an act of subversion if not indeed 
of obscenity.” 

This is borne out by a letter of 
the Rev. Thomas Sikes, written in 
1884 to Archbishop Howley, of 
Canterbury, in which the warning is 
given: “The doctrine of the Church 
Catholic cannot be explained from 
pulpits. . . . There will be one great 
outcry of Popery from one end of 
the country to the other. . . . How 
the doctrine can first be thrown for- 
ward we know not.” 

“Anglo-Catholicism,” nevertheless 
gradually made headway, and with 
it a new emphasis on the idea that 
Catholics were only “Roman Catho- 
lics,” the suggestion being that there 
were other kinds of Catholics not in 
union with Rome. 
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HE reaction among Catholics 

was almost immediate. Following 
upon the 1850 restoration of the 
Catholic hierarchy in England under 
Cardinal Wiseman, and owing to 
the zeal of converts such as New- 
man, Manning, and Faber, Catholics 
firmly repudiated the term “Roman 
Catholic” which had never been of 
their own making, and adhered in- 
flexibly to the description of them- 
selves as simply “Catholics.” The 
British Government, however, insist- 
ed on regarding “Roman Catholic” 
as the official and legal title of the 
Catholic Church in England, what- 
ever Catholics themselves might say. 
And Anglo-Catholics naturally, with 
their denial that the Church of Eng- 
tand had forfeited the right to the 
title “Catholic,” resented the exclu- 
sive claims of Catholics to it even 
though Anglicans generally could 
aot be brought to think of them- 
selves as Catholics. 

History does not seem to impress 
them. Newman, in his day, having 
come to the conclusion that “if the 
Catholic Church be not the Church 
of Christ, there never was a Church 
founded by Him,” felt the need of 
submitting to Rome, and he knew 
that his doing so made him not a 
“Roman Catholic,” but simply a 
“Catholic.” His contemporary, the 
Anglican Dean Milman (1781- 
1868), in his History of Latin Chris- 
tianity, admitted that the Emperor 
Theodosius the Great, in 380 a.D., 
had decreed that they only might as- 
sume the title “Catholic Christians” 
who continued “in the profession of 
that religion which was delivered to 
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the Romans by the holy Apostle 
Peter.” It was evidence such as this 
which compelled Harnack, the Ger- 
man Lutheran (1851-1930), to ad- 
mit that “historically, the Church of 
the (Petrine) Chair was the root and 
mother of the one Catholic Church.” 

Undismayed by all this, however, 
Anglo-Catholics, claiming continuity 
with the ancient undivided Church 
of primitive times, declare their own 
Church of England to be equally 
Catholic with that of the Roman 
obedience, and insist that members 
of the latter Church should never 
be spoken of except as “Roman 
Catholics.” They are tending to go 
even further, proclaiming the Church 
of England to be the only and 
true Catholic Church in England, 
“Roman Catholics” not being Catho- 
lics at all in that country. As the 
Anglican Bishop Henson of Durham 
complained to Professor Pollard in 
a letter written Dec. 21, 1987: “Our 
“‘Anglo-Catholics’ seem to be repudi- 
ating the character of moderation 
implicit in the term, dropping the. 
hyphen and describing themselves 
tout court as Catholics.” 

It must not be thought that Anglo- 
Catholic claims are welcomed by all 
members of the Church of England. 
When, in 1947, they submitted a re- 
port, “Catholicity,” to the Archbish- 
op of Canterbury, insisting on the 
“Catholic continuity” of _ their 
Church, the Evangelicals, or Low 
Church Party, countered with a 
second report, “The Fulness of 
Christ,” in which they stated that 
“The Church of England as it 
emerged from the Reformation found 
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e itself in all fundamentals on the lic’ except in the sense of Roman 
is ‘Protestant’ side of the ‘Catholic- Catholic.” 
r- Protestant’ chasm.” Again, the Pre- Luther, as we have seen, substi- 
1- face to Crockford’s Clerical Direc- tuted “the Holy Christian Church” 
of tory, 1953-54, commented: “The for the “Holy Catholic Church” in 
d fact is that except for an ecclesiasti- the Creed. He was content to leave 
te cal party in these islands and in the word “Catholic” to the Church he 
r, America, for all others in that con- had left, although he usually re- 
tinent, as in every European coun- ferred to it as the “Popish Church.” 
+h try, ‘Catholics’ means members of the In England, the claim of the Ox- 
m Pope’s Church and not members of ford Tractarians to the title “Catho- 
ly the Church of England; nor do the lic” awakened Nonconformist indig- 
an great majority of her members so nation. Writing in 1881, the 
rs describe themselves.” In the same Congregationalist Dr. J. Guinness 
er vein the London Church Times, Rogers complained: “By the Refor- 
an Aug. 31, 1958, said: “Under the mation the National Church lost 
go early Stuarts ‘Protestant’ meant ‘An- every pretension to this special dis- 
ch glican,’ as distinct from a papist or tinction, and yet continued to put it 
nd a Puritan. . . but few Anglo-Catholics forth with more arrogance than 
id, today would willing describe them- ever, and sought to cast upon Non- 
10- selves as ‘Protestants,’ although that conformists the additional charge of 
he is what they are.” disloyalty.” The Nonconformist at- 
am titude toward Anglican claims at 
in that time was: “You have no more 
bur TRICTLY-SPEAKING, the _ grounds for calling yourselves Cath- 
di- term “Nonconformists” referred olics than we have.” 
ion originally to those Protestants in Today, however, we are witness- 
the. England — called also “Independ- ing a significant change of attitude, 
ves ents,” “Dissenters,” and “Separa- with Nonconformists saying to An- 
tists’-—-who refused to conform to  glicans: “We have as much right to 
slo- Elizabeth’s State Church. In that _ the title ‘Catholic’ as you have!” Ow- 
all sense it could scarcely apply to the ing to public discussions of the sub- 
nd. continental Calvinists and Lutherans. ject, Protestants generally have de- 
re- But the term is commonly used to- veloped a vague realization that 
ish- day of all non-Anglican Protestants, they should in some way or other be 
the as it is intended here. Catholics. Many, of course, if they 
neir In the beginning these Protestants recite the Creed at all, say the 
OW certainly did not think of themselves words “I believe in the Holy Catholic 
1 a as “Catholics.” As late as 1911 the Church” unthinkingly, attaching no 
of Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics particular meaning to them; or un- 
that could say: “Nonconformists have easily, as if the words should not be 
i made little use of the word ‘Catho- there at all, or they themselves 
und 









should not be using them. Ronald 
Walls, a recent convert to the Cath- 
olic Church from Presbyterianism, 
says that when attending church as 
a layman “the words ‘Virgin Mary’ 
and ‘Catholic Church’ choked me”; 
and that, when officiating later as an 
ordained clergyman, “I would be 
eareful to change Catholic’ to ‘uni- 
versal’ out of respect for the peo- 
ple’s feelings.” In his part of Scot- 
land the Presbyterians were quite 
convinced that they were not Catho- 
lics, but Protestants, and they thor- 
oughly dislike the word “Catholic.” 


HE fact remains, however, that 

we are confronted today with the 
phenomenon of at least the leaders 
of the major Evangelical Churches 
wishing to vindicate their right also 
to the name “Catholic.” 

In 1950, disturbed by the 1947 
Anglo-Catholic Report “Catholicity,” 
a “Group of Free Churchmen,” rep- 
resenting Methodists, Baptists, and 
Congregationalists, sent to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury a report of 
their own entitled “The Catholicity 
of Protestantism,” edited by R. 
Newton Flew and Rupert E. Davies. 
This group argued that almost all 
Western Reformed communions use 
the word “Catholic” in their credal 
statements and would as strongly in- 
sist as the Anglicans that Christianity 
as they know and practice it is true 
“Catholicism.” 

Just as Anglicans, these Free 
Churchmen now wish to be regard- 
ed as Catholics without any return to 
what they were prior to the Prot- 
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estant reformation. But since the 
word “Catholic” in its original sense 
cannot apply to them while they re- 
main as they are, they are compell- 
ed to alter its meaning to suit their 
present circumstances. They there- 
fore declare that “all who are united 
to God through faith in Christ” may 
rightly be called Catholics. Here we 
have the usual Protestant doctrine 
of an “invisible Church,” which is 
not the same thing at all as the visi- 
ble Holy Catholic Church in which 
the Apostles’ Creed demands belief. 
The Congregationalist Dr. John 
S. Whale admits frankly that Luther 
opposed “to the Church of history 
the Church of the Spirit which, 
ideally considered, has no need of 
a visible, corporate constitution to 
make it a reality in the word.” Simi- 
larly, “for Calvin . . . the Church is 
the universus electorum numerus. 
Such a definition makes it plain that, 
in this sense, the Church is beyond 
the sight and reach of all ecclesias- 
tical officials and institution.” 
Protestants are indeed acutely 
conscious of the resultant confu- 
sion. In a preface to his book The 
Coming Great Church (1947), Dr. 
Theodore O. Wedel writes: “The 
ambiguity of the word ‘Catholic’ 
can be the despair of any writer on 
the doctrine of the Church. Histori- 
cally and controversially ‘Catholic’ 
and ‘Protestant’ (or ‘Evangelical’) 
stand over against each other. But 
dig below the surface of this con- 
trast in history, and the outline of 
the word ‘Catholic’ soon becomes 
blurred. A Protestant reciting the 
Christian creeds may believe in the 
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Catholic Church as much as any 
Romanist.” 

That, of course, is nonsense. To 
get at the real sense of “Catholic” 
one has to dig below the surface 
confusion deliberately introduced by 
Protestants so that they can profess 
belief in the Catholic Church in a 
sense other than that accepted by 
“Romanists” and held through all 
the centuries prior to the sixteenth 
century! It is not enough merely to 
say, “I believe in the Holy Catholic 
Church.” Anyone can say anything. 
But merely to say, “I believe in the 
Holy Catholic Church,” while refus- 
ing to join the only Church to which 
those words can properly apply ac- 
cording to their genuine and histori- 
cal sense, will no more make one a 
Catholic than the merely verbal pro- 
fession “I believe in the United 
States” would turn an alien into an 
American citizen. 


S WE have seen, it was among 

English-speaking Protestants 
that the expression “Roman Catho- 
lics” arose and that, not because 
they thought of themselves as “Cath- 
dlics,” but in order to imply that 
ours was not the one true Church. 
They were not hurt because Catho- 
lics denied the name “Catholic” to 
the Protestants; they denied it to 
Catholics as a means of hurting them. 
Now, however, some claim to be 
hurt by our refusal of it to them, 
and are intensifying their campaign 
to fasten upon us the label “Roman 
Catholic.” It should be noted that 
this is essentially a Protestant move. 


CATHOLIC OR ROMAN CATHOLIC? 
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Significantly, in the recent book 
American Catholics — A Protestant- 
Jewish View (1959), the Protestant 
contributors regularly speak of “Ro- 
man Catholics” while the two Jewish 
authors, Arthur A. Cohen and Rabbi 
Arthur Gilbert, consistently avoid 
that expression, preferring to speak 
simply of “Catholics.” 

They are the Protestants, there- 
fore, who are aggressive in this mat- 
ter. Pressure is brought to bear on 
the press, calling for the substitution 
of “Roman Catholic” for “Catholic” 
wherever that word occurs. The An- 
glican Church Times of London, 
complained: “It has become dis- 
tressingly common, in the pages of 
The Times, in the general Press, and 
in general parlance, to use the term 
‘Catholic’ where ‘Roman Catholic’ is 
meant.” Demands have even been 
made that telephone directories 
should list all Catholic rectories and 
institutions as “Roman Catholic,” not 
as “Catholic”! 

Protestants must not be surprised 
if, the more insistent they become 
in their demands, the more deter- 
mined Catholics show themselves to 
be in maintaining their exclusive 
right to the title “Catholic,” and the 
more careful they are never to 
speak or write of themselves as 
“Roman Catholics,” but always as 
simply “Catholics.” 

It should be made clear that Cath- 
olic objections to the term “Roman 
Catholic” are not based on any dis- 
like of the word “Roman.” We are 
as proud of all the ecclesiastical as- 
sociations that name awakens with- 
in us as those first Christians living 
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in Rome, when St. Paul wrote his 
“Epistle to the Romans” in 56 a.D., 
appreciated his telling them of his 
gratitude to God “because,” he said, 
“your faith is spoken of in the whole 
world” (Rom. 1:8). Then, too, ap- 
peal is made again and again in the 
writings of the early Fathers to the 
faith of “the Church of the Ro- 
mans,” or of “the Roman Church,” 
as the norm of belief for all Catho- 
lics everywhere. And to this day 
cardinals, of whatever nationality 
they may be or in whatever country 
they may live, are officially desig- 
nated as cardinals of the “Holy 
Roman Church.” 

Catholics, therefore, gladly ac- 
knowledge their Church to be both 
Catholic and Roman; Catholic be- 
cause universal, for all peoples 
everywhere; Roman because its cen- 
ter is the Apostolic See of Rome. 
Even the universal Church in this 
world must have its headquarters 
somewhere. In God’s providence, 
those headquarters happen to be at 
Rome, whose bishop is the successor 
of St. Peter and inheritor of his pri- 
macy over the visible Church on 
earth. 

This, however, does not justify the 
description of our religion as “Ro- 
man Catholic.” Such an expression is 
both absurd and misleading. It is 
absurd, for the word “Catholic” 
means “universal,” and the use of 
the word “Roman” as a qualifying 
adjective with the idea of sectional 
limitation in mind would be equiva- 
lent to speaking of the “Not-Uni- 
versal Church”! It would be mislead- 
ing, implying that there can be other 
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kinds of Catholics not in commun- 
ion with the see of Rome. 


_— Catholic bishops in England 
have not failed to make their 
minds clear in this matter. In 1897, 
on the occasion of Queen Victoria’s 
Diamond Jubilee, and on the acces- 
sions of Edward VII (1901), of 
George V (1910), of George VI 
(1937), and of the present Elizabeth 
II (1953), the archbishops of West- 
minister regularly protested against 
the decisions of the Home Office 
that addresses of loyalty to the 
Throne would not be accepted un- 
less presented in the name of the 
“Roman Catholics,” and not of the 
“Catholics” of England. On the last 
of these occasions Queen Elizabeth, 
knowing from press reports that the 
Catholic bishops had not willingly 
described themselves in such a way, 
graciously and courteously avoided 
the term “Roman Catholics” in her 
reply of grateful acknowledgment, 
writing that she thanked her “Catho- 
lic” subjects for their kind message. 
The Home Office could do nothing 
about that! 

If Protestants generally think that 
Catholics are properly designated as 
“Roman Catholics,” they need re- 
minding—or telling, for most of 
them have never adverted to it— 
that that term was a Protestant in- 
vention for those who continued in 
their fidelity to the old religion. The 
loyal subjects of the Holy See cer- 
tainly did not begin to call them- 
selves Catholics for the first time in 
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the sixteenth century for controver- 
sial purposes. They had never called 
themselves “Roman Catholics.” They 
had described themselves as “Catho- 
lic” and their religion as the “Catho- 
lic Faith” continuously through all 
the ages from the time of St. 
Ignatius of Antioch in the first cen- 
tury of the Christian era. 

They still think of themselves as 
Catholics, not as “Roman Catholics.” 
For legal purposes in English-speak- 
ing countries they may acquiesce in 
the use of “Roman Catholic” in of- 
ficial civil documents for purposes 
of property-registration, or as rou- 
tine designation of the religion of 
members of the country’s armed 
forces; but this does not mean that 
they admit it as a true description of 
the religion in which they believe. 
It is but a concession to usage on 
the part of the secular authorities 
who have inherited the Protestant 
tradition in this matter. In official 
ecclesiastical documents proper to 
the Catholic Church herself the term 
does not appear. 

If some Catholics speak of them- 
selves as “Roman Catholics” in ordi- 
nary and everyday conversation, 
they are either not well-instructed 
in their religion or act inadvertently, 
adopting the prevailing custom in a 
non-Catholic environment and un- 
thinkingly speaking of themselves in 
the way in which Protestants speak 
of them, or as they constantly read 
of themselves in secular newspap- 
pers, periodicals, novels, and other 
literature. 

Even so they intend the one Cath- 
olic Church whose head is the Bish- 
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op of Rome, with no thought that 
any other churches not in union with 
Rome can in any truly Christian 
sense of the word be called Catholic. 
The most exceptional Mr. E. I. Wat- 
kin, despite his denial of any ob- 
jection to the term “Roman Catho- 
lic,” has to stress that. 

Fifty years ago, when writing his 
article on this subject for the Cath- 
olic Encyclopaedia, Father Thurs- 
ton, S.J., pointed out that the ex- 
pression “Roman Catholic” was being 
used by Anglicans in order to dis- 
tinguish our Church from other 
Churches which could be regarded 
as Catholic, although not Roman. “It 
is this very common line of argu- 
ment,” he wrote, “which imposes on 
Catholics the necessity of making no 
compromise in the matter of their 
own name.” And he speaks of “the 
dog-in-the-manger policy of so 
many Anglicans who cannot take 
the name of Catholic for themselves 
because popular usage has never 
sanctioned it as such, but who on 
the other hand will not concede it to 
the members of the Church of 
Rome.” 


_ is no question here of a 
mere lis de verbis. The matter is 
as important in our own days as St. 
Augustine considered it important in 
his time; and he was most insistent 
that title “Catholic” could belong to 
one Church only. 

To consent to be dubbed “Roman 
Catholics” is a disservice to Chris- 
tianity itself, conceding that it is not 
found in its fulness in our own 
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Church, but that the dissident 
churches, because of inherited frag- 
ments of the religion they aban- 
doned, are equally to be regarded 
as purveyors of genuine, authentic, 
and entirely adequate versions of 
the religion of Christ. 

It may be good that Protestants, 
after having for so long despised the 
name, should at least begin to real- 
ize that they ought somehow or 
other to be Catholics; but, in calling 
us “Roman Catholics” their desire 
now is to recover the title “Catholic” 
despite their separation from the 
Catholic Church without any return 
to it and while remaining as they 
are. It is no kindness to them, not 
only to leave them under their illu- 
sions, but even to allow those illu- 
sions to grow, thus confirming them 
in their comfortable way of think- 
ing and in their mood of self-com- 
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placency. Yet there is no room for 
doubt that ever so many non-Catho- 
lics—and I speak here from long 
experience in dealing with them— 
are held back from so much as con- 
sidering the claims of the Catholic 
Church by the persuasion that they 
are already as “Catholic” as they 
need to be without having to submit 
to Rome, at all. 

If priests and laity alike could be 
persuaded never to use the term 
“Roman Catholic” of themselves and 
of their religion, a great step for- 
ward would be made toward elimi- 
nating confusion and toward com- 
pelling the attention of non-Catholics 
to the differences between the Cath- 
olic Church and their own churches, 
and to the inadequacy of these lat- 
ter, with what I am convinced would 
be greatly increased prospects of 
their conversion. 











Total Dedication 
in the World* 


Francis N. Kortu, S.J. 
Professor of Canon Law 


St. Mary's College 


HE apostolic constitution, Pro- 

vida Mater Ecclesia, of February 
2, 1947, focused attention upon a 
new, Officially approved type of to- 
tally dedicated life in the world; 
namely, the life in secular institutes. 
Members of these institutes bind 
themselves to the practice of evan- 
gelical poverty, chastity, and obe- 
dience according to their constitu- 
tions for the purposes of personal 
sanctification and of apostolic work. 
Secular institutes are the third com- 
ponent of the juridical state of per- 
fection-to-be-acquired, as that state 





The secular institute is a new 
form of dedicated life in the 
world in which the members 
bind themselves by the three 
vows for their own 
sanctification and the sancti- 
fication of their neighbors. 


exists at present in the Church; the 
other two components are the vari- 
ous kinds of religious institutes and 
of societies of common life. Outside 
the juridical state of perfection-to- 
be acquired, there exist other groups, 
many of them in a stage of develop- 
ment or growth, whose members 
dedicate themselves totally to an 
apostolic life and personal sanctifi- 
cation. 

Religious institutes and societies of 
common life (examples of these lat- 
ter are the Paulist Fathers, the Mary- 
knoll Missionary Fathers, the Vin- 
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centian Fathers) are well established 
and known in this country. Not so 
secular institutes, since they are a 
more recent development. 


N AN effort to help the growth of 

this new form of specially dedi- 
cated life in this country, as well as 
to make these groups and other 
similar groups better known and un- 
derstood, a small number of inter- 
ested persons met in the summer of 
1949 to talk things over. A year 
later in July, 1950, the first general 
meeting of such groups, with some 
seventy participants, was held in 
Washington, D.C. From this devel- 
oped an unofficial national center 
(operating with the knowledge and 
approval of ecclesiastical superiors) 
for the purpose of coordinating ac- 
tivity and of collecting and dissemi- 
nating information. Until 1957 this 
center was located and serviced at 
Notre Dame University under the 
able and generous leadership of 
Father Joseph Haley, C.S.C. Two 
other persons who have played im- 
portant roles from the beginning are 
Father Patrick Clancy, O.P., and 
Father Stephen Hartdegen, O.F.M. 
In January, 1952, a restricted gather- 
ing (seventy-flve persons attended, 
however) met at Notre Dame Uni- 
versity. The proceedings of both the 
1950 Washington meeting and this 
1952 meeting at Notre Dame were 
compiled. 

In August of that same year, 
1952, the first National Congress of 
Religious in the United States was 
held at Notre Dame University; dur- 
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ing this Congress two papers were 
given on secular institutes. About 
the same time some published ma- 
terials about secular institutes ap- 
peared, and some talks were given 
to various groups about the same 
subject. In February, 1954, a meet- 
ing of some 26 interested priests 
took place in Chicago. Meanwhile, 
an informational bulletin was being 
issued from time to time by the na- 
tional coordinating center. 

The interests of the coordinating 
center had now been extended to 
include, besides secular institutes, 
other groups devoted to a life of 
total dedication in the world. The 
bulletin received the expanded title 
of Bulletin on the Dedicated Life 
in the World and Secular Institutes. 
In 1955 a workshop for dedicated 
persons in the world was conducted 
at Chicago. That same year regional 
meetings were held in San Francisco 
and New Orleans, followed by one 
in Chicago the next year and one 
in Boston in 1957. The national cen- 
ter’s bulletin was now appearing 
under the name of Bulletin of the 
Life of Total Dedication in the 
World. In 1957 there was published 
a symposium, Apostolic Sanctity in 
the World, edited by Father Haley, 
C.S.C.; in August of the same year 
a national meeting of representa- 
tives of the four regional areas was 
held at Notre Dame University. 


HE Sacred Congregation for Re- 
ligious had been acquainted with 
these different activities and meet- 
ings. For purposes of unifying the 
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activity and of guiding the efforts of 
all concerned along proper lines and 
in conformity with the Holy See’s 
directives in this matter, the Sacred 
Congregation urged that all these re- 
lated activities be now placed under 
the direction and guidance of the 
Conference of Major Superiors of 
Men’s Institutes in the United States. 

Father Joseph Haley, C.S.C., had 
been in charge of coordinating ef- 
forts until 1957, at which date the 
national information and coordinat- 
ing center was shifted to Washington, 
D.C. with Father Stephen Hart- 
degen, O.F.M., of Holy Name Col- 
lege in that city as the national direc- 
tor and president of the newly 
proposed (but not yet fully approved) 
Conference of the Life of Total Dedi- 
cation in the World. The plan for 
this Conference had to be submitted 
to the Conference of Major Supe- 
riors for its approval. This approval 
was obtained (September 29, 1959) 
and preparations were then begun 
for the first triennial general meet- 
ing of the new Conference (here- 
after referred to as the CLTDW). 
Though this meeting was projected 
for St. Louis in November, 1960, 
an unforeseen delay caused it to be 
held in Washington, D.C. in January 
of the following year. 


HIS first triennial general meet- 

ing represented an educational 
effort to make the life of total dedi- 
cation in the world, especially in 
secular institutes, better known and 
understood by clergy and laity alike. 
The program was designed to ap- 
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peal both to those whose interest in 
this way of life was just beginning 
and to those whose interest was of 
long standing. 

The opening session of the meet- 
ing convened in the auditorium of 
McMahon Hall at The Catholic Uni- 
versity on Saturday, January 28, 
1961. Chairman of this session was 
the president of the CLTDW, Father 
Hartdegen, O.F.M. More than one 
hundred and fifty persons (laymen 
and laywomen, a number of priests, 
and several brothers and sisters) had 
registered for the meeting; a fairly 
large number of visitors, including 
some clerical students, attended in- 
dividual sessions. 

The first formal paper of the 
meeting was a review of the activi- 
ties during the past eleven years in 
the United States leading up to and 
culminating in the formation and 
official approval of CLTDW. This 
talk, entitled “The Conference of 
the Life of Total Dedication in the 
World—A Decade of Growth, 1950 
—1960,” has furnished the facts 
given in the opening part of the 
present article. 

Next on the program was a paper 
with the title, “An Active Lay Apos- 
tolate: Condition of Growth of Sec- 
ular Institutes in the United States.” 
The paper emphasized that an ac- 
tive apostolate and a deep interior 
life are the conditions for the growth 
of secular institutes in this country. 
Secular institutes, the paper contin- 
ued, are peculiarly suited to the 
needs of the times; because they are 
different in their extrinsic elements, 
they can fulfill the contemporary 
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apostolate’s need of easier access to 
atheists and to sinners; the institutes, 
accordingly, answer the universal 
need for an organized secular apos- 
tolate and for a deep interior life. 
The paper then went on to give a 
historical and statistical survey of 
secular institutes, the main points of 
which are summarized below. 

In 1938 representatives of twenty- 
five societies or groups of total dedi- 
cation in the world came from vari- 
ous parts of the world to a meeting 
in Switzerland. Events such as these 
gradually led up to the official, ju- 
ridical recognition of secular insti- 
tutes by the Church in 1947. 


TN THE United States at the pres- 
ent time there are representatives 
of twenty-five known groups of per- 
sons specially dedicated to the apos- 
tolate in the world; these are either 
secular institutes or other groups 
which might develop into secular in- 
stitutes. (No figures are available for 
Canada.) Of these twenty-five 
groups, twelve are secular institutes 
(eight are pontifical and four dioce- 
san), seven are canonically approved 
pious associations, and six are not 
yet canonically established but are 
existing with the approval of the 
bishop. 

The eight pontifical secular insti- 
tutes are divided into six with final 
approval: Company of St. Paul, 
Daughters of the Most Holy and Im- 
maculate Heart of Mary, Mission- 
aries of the Kingship of Christ 
(women’s branch), Opus Dei, Soci- 
ety of the Heart of Jesus, and 
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Teresian Institute and two not yet 
fully approved but having the de- 
cree of praise (Caritas Christi Union 
and the Society of Our Lady of the 
Way). The four diocesan secular in- 
stitutes are: Missionary Priests of 
the Kingship of Christ, Regnum 
Christi, Schoenstatt Sisters of Mary 
of the Catholic Apostolate, and the 
Secular Institute of St. Pius X. 

The seven canonically approved 
pious associations are: Caritas; Do- 
mus Dominae and Domus Domini 
(Madonna House); Jesus-Caritas, 
Fraternity of Fr. de Foucauld; Ob- 
late Missionaries of the Immaculate; 
Oblates of St. Joseph; Pax Christi; 
and Rural Parish Workers of Christ 
the King. 

The six groups not yet canonical- 
ly established are: Daughters of Our 
Lady of Fatima, Ecclesian Institute 
Christian Life, Institute of Blessed 
Martin de Porres Workers, Institute 
of the Mystical Christ, Institute of 
the Word, and Pro Deo Workers. 

Not falling into the above catego- 
ries of specially dedicated persons 
in secular institutes or in groups 
that might develop into such, but 
still worthy of mention here under a 
special listing because of total dedi- 
cation or noteworthy apostolic work 
being done by their members are the 
following four groups: International 
Catholic Auxiliaries; La Paix (Lafay- 
ette Associated Professional Apos- 
tolate of Individual Christians); Lay 
Workers of the Sacred Heart; and 
the Society of the Daughters of St. 
Francis de Sales. 

(Some information about the 
above-mentioned secular institutes 
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and other groups is available in a 
pamphlet entitled Channels, publish- 
ed by the national information cen- 
ter whose address is: CLTDW, 
Brookland P.O. Box 4522, Wash- 
ington 17, D.C. The price of the 
pamphlet is 25 cents.) 

The above groups exist in nearly 
thirty of the states, though the over- 
all representation is small. While it 
is true that the secular institute 
movement has developed fairly rap- 
idly, still there is reason for concern 
about the slowness of growth in the 
United States. The principal cause 
of this is perhaps the lack of realiza- 
tion on the part of many of what the 
modern apostolate means and re- 
quires; namely, the Christianization 
of modern society. 


OLLOWING the two main talks 
of the morning, the audience 
was then divided into fourteen small- 
er work groups. Each group had a 
leader and a secretary; items pres- 
ented in the preceeding talks were 
discussed more fully by each group; 
and prepared questions to aid dis- 
cussion were distributed. Any con- 
clusions were noted by the secretar- 
ies; summaries of these conclusions 
were presented at the final general 
session on the last day. 
The first afternoon speaker treat- 
ed the topic of “Secularity in the 
States of Perfection of Secular In- 


-stitutes.” He made the point that the 


secularity of these new institutes 
does not imply secularism but rather 
a stable way of totally dedicated life 
in the world. The member of a secu- 
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lar institute has the obligation of 
the three evangelical counsels of 
poverty, chastity, and obedience and 
is always subject to the will of God 
expressed by the constitutions and 
by superiors. Some difficulties en- 
countered are loneliness, being mis- 
understood, and a lack of some of 
the things of the world while living 
and moving in it. The lack of com- 
munity life and of a common garb 
is hard for outsiders to understand. 
In addition, the member of a secu- 
lar institute is on his own to do the 
required thing: perhaps to give up a 
movie or a television program in 
order to be faithful to spiritual ex- 
ercises, to do without new clothing 
because of the poverty professed, to 
stay away from an office party. 
There are no bells to direct one’s 
day, no assistance from the example 
of others, as is had in community 
life. Mentality, personality, and 
strength above average are needed 
to lead this life. A person must be 
an active, militant apostle, for part 
of a vocation to a life in secular in- 
stitutes is to be the leaven in the 
masses. 

The second part of this first after- 
noon was devoted to a panel on 
“The Evangelical Counsels,” the 
panelists being two priests and three 
lay persons. The first panelist pre- 
sented the canonical aspects of this 
topic, commenting on the nature of 
the vows or promises and their re- 
sultant obligation or bond and on 
the fact that one binds himself ac- 
cording to his particular constitu- 
tions, that a member of a secular 
institute is not a religious, and that 
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such a calling is a special vocation 
which at times may require rather 
high intellectual qualifications. Pru- 
dence and good judgment are es- 
sential in any prospective candidate 
and, of course, a good moral life. 
Some inner impulse or desire is 
found, but not necessarily a liking; 
in other words, there should be some 
general appeal and an investigation 
of that appeal. 

The second panelist considered 
the moral aspects of a life of pov- 
erty, chastity, and obedience. His 
remarks may be summed up in the 
following way. Poverty: the radical 
ownership remains, while the useful 
ownership is restricted according to 
the constitutions. A very strict ac- 
count of income and expenditures 
is required, the account being ren- 
dered to the superior usually at the 
time of the annual retreat. Com- 
bined with generosity to the poor, 
frugality is practiced. Chastity: all 
sins against chastity must be avoided 
and, moreover, reasonable means 
must be taken to preserve the full 
beauty of this virtue. Members in 
the strict sense of secular institutes 
are forbidden to marry. Obedience: 
superiors are to be obeyed within 
the limits of the rule and constitu- 
tions. A formal command would be 
given in writing or before two wit- 
nesses and with the use of a special 
formula; this power is not to be 
used beyond what is found in the 
rule or statutes or constitutions. 


5 bien practical aspects of living 
poverty, chastity, and obedience 
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in a secular institute were briefly 
treated by the three remaining pan- 
elists, each of whom considered one 
of the three evangelical counsels. 
The first speaker discussed the prac- 
tical living of poverty. At times, he 
noted, it is difficult to determine the 
detailed application of poverty, par- 
ticularly in the case of persons en- 
gaged in individual work or careers. 
One should live in the spirit of 
poverty and pray to understand 
what living in that spirit means. In 
everyday living two methods of 
practicing poverty are followed: 1) 
the individual keeps his own budget 
and supplies his own needs, getting 
the necessary permissions from his 
superiors; 2) income obtained from 
work is pooled and the needs of in- 
dividuals are supplied by superiors 
from the common fund. At times 
there might also be some combina- 
tion of both these methods. 
Practical questions, determined or 
settled by the constitutions or the 
rule of life of each institute, include 
the following: whether or not to 
keep a budget, how much may be 
spent without special permission, 
how much to give to charity on 
one’s own initiative, how much to 
give to the institute. A definite rec- 
ord of revenues and expenses must 
be kept and reported to superiors 
at stated times. Permission is re- 
quired to spend any amount; a gen- 
eral permission might cover expen- 
ditures for medicine, toilet articles, 
and so forth; for clothing, by way 
of example, specific or special per- 
mission might be required. The 
alignment of permissions varies with 
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the occupations of the members. In 
emergencies one may act and later 
report the matter. 

A booby trap in practicing pov- 
erty could be the accepting of gifts 
from relatives or friends (though in 
some groups it is permissible to ac- 
cept gifts even of money) or work- 
ing extra hours to earn more money 
when the time should be given to 
the apostolate. A monthly financial 
report might be required. The rule 
of life of a particular group will 
flesh out its constitutions on these 
and similar points. It is important 
to note that the practical living or 
regulation of poverty varies con- 
siderably with different institutes. 
Though there is a great variety con- 
cerning poverty in the constitutions, 
some restriction is essential for all. 

The speaker on the practical liv- 
ing of obedience noted that obedi- 
ence presupposes a mature mental- 
ity which sees that it is from Calvary 
that the meaning of obedience be- 
comes clear. Obedience gives one an 
assurance of fulfilling God’s will and 
it frees from pride. Just as other 
things connected with secular insti- 
tutes have secular characteristics, so 
too does this obedience. The mem- 
ber of a secular institute is neither 
alone nor completely dependent. 
There are no schedules or other 
helps as in religious institutes. Secu- 
lar institute obedience must be ac- 
tive; often the superior gives only 
general directives. For example, the 
hour of rising in the moming and 
the hour of retiring at night are in- 
dicated; but if some friend or guest 
is in the house, the member could 
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probably bypass that directive for 
the sake of charity. 

The last of the five panelists dis- 
cussed the practical living of chas- 
tity. This means no marriage and 
no sin against chastity; for God, 
marriage is renounced and perfect 
chastity is undertaken. In regard to 
dances and shows, the member of a 
secular institute does not make a 
habit of these diversions but attend- 
ance is permissible if charity or the 
apostolate requires it. One must be 
selective in television programs; 
similarly, books and movies, if there 
is time for them, must be chosen 
wisely. Woman members should 
wear clothing that is modest and 
suitable for their apostolate. Jewelry 
should not be expensive; it should 
be used as part of the costume and 
not for show. As a motive for faith- 
fulness in preserving chastity, a deep 
love of Christ should be cultivated. 
A strong devotion to the Blessed 
Mother will also help, as also will 
fidelity to the rule, which was given 
precisely to be of assistance in this 
matter. 


HE evening session featured an- 

other panel whose topic was 
“Formation for the Life of Total 
Dedication in the World.” This time, 
there were four panelists, two 
priests and two lay persons. The 
first panelist spoke about spiritual 
instruction and remarked that the 
purpose of a program of spiritual 
instruction is to give glory to God, 
to further the work of the Church, 
and to form apostolic secular am- 
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bassadors of God. For this latter 
purpose, apostolic virtues, especially 
as detailed in the particular consti- 
tutions, are necessary. In general 
there is need of zeal for souls, pru- 
dence, fortitude, and the gifts of the 
Holy Spirit. In any consideration of 
method in spiritual instruction, it is 
important to remember that the 
spritual life must be allowed to 
grow by degrees. It was suggested 
by the speaker that in the period of 
formation fundamentals be stressed; 
a knowledge of secular institutes in 
general and of the constitutions of a 
particular group must be imparted 
along with the spirit of that particu- 
lar group. In the period of tempo- 
rary incorporation, the above areas 
should be developed more fully, the 
person should be acquainted with 
the apostolate of the institute, and 
forbearance of the faults of others 
should be inculcated. In the period 
of final or definitive incorporation 
there is need for continued spiritual 
instruction, for growing simplicity in 
one’s spiritual life with no overem- 
phases on either the active or prayer 
aspect of secular institute life. 
Spiritual guidance was discussed 
by the next speaker. The spiritual 
director of a secular institute, he 
said, must realize that he is working 
with specially dedicated souls. He 
must teach them the principles of 
the spiritual life with emphasis on 
prayer and mortification. He must 
also teach them to think with the 
Church, to have zeal, to lead a life 
of self-denial in order to live with 
Christ. For purposes of guidance, 
the panelist suggested the following 
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three “p’s” as useful: 1) a philoso- 
phy of life (= the faith); 2) a pro- 
gram (for which consult the consti- 
tutions, customs, and heritage of the 
particular group); and 8) “passion” 
(= enthusiasm for living total dedi- 
cation). The means at a director's 
disposal are conferences, lectures, 
discussions, directed spiritual read- 
ing, and especially a mirroring of all 
he teaches. 


HE two lay participants on this 

panel discussed “Teaching and 
Living the Rule and Constitutions 
in Secular Life.” For teaching the 
rule and constitutions, the third pan- 
elist stressed the need of starting 
with humility, since one is to serve 
when one governs or teaches. Com- 
passion, zeal, pity, and patience are 
necessary to teach or train young 
people. The teacher must teach by 
living and must himself be im- 
mersed in prayer. In actually teach- 
ing, the person to be instructed must 
be studied and the amount of train- 
ing or instruction to be given here 
and now must be duly measured. If 
the person should at present be con- 
fused or somewhat emotionally dis- 
turbed, teaching of mental hygiene 
is indicated. The vocabulary of in- 
struction should be adapted to the 
capacity of the hearer. The ques- 
tions that will be asked of a teacher 
of the way of life in a totally dedi- 
cated group will always tend to be 
the same; hence the teacher must 
learn to be patient with the ques- 
tioners. 


The final speaker of the panel 
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gave some thoughts on living the 
rule and constitutions. To this end 
the personal touch and a greater in- 
itiative in the following of Christ 
are needed, especially for groups 
that do not have training of mem- 
bers in common. Perfection is to be 
sought from the rule which must be 
taught gradually without any great 
upheaval or change in the candi- 
date’s life. It must be stressed, how- 
ever, that the life the candidate is 
contemplating is a life of total ded- 
ication. He should be taught that, in 
day-by-day living, decisions must be 
made by the individual, but later he 
should check his decision with the 
superior’s judgment. In the realm of 
poverty, one should have as if he 
had not; hence there should be a 
spirit of being ready to turn over all 
one’s money to the institute. In or- 
der to live the rule and constitutions 
there must be a constant, consci- 
entious, mature completeness in giv- 
ing. 


N THE second day of the meet- 

ing, the first speaker on lay 
missions gave some background in- 
formation on the general idea of 
missionary work in the Church. The 
particular role of the lay apostle in 
mission areas, he said, is to develop 
an atmosphere of Christiantity 
through the practice of Christian 
principles. To achieve this purpose, 
the natives must be educated in 
Christian principles, perhaps initial- 
ly through the ministrations of those 
in some professsion such as nurs- 
ing. To prepare modern young peo- 
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ple for such lay missionary work on 
a life-time basis, spiritual prepara- 
tion must first of all be stressed. 
Next, the prospective missionaries 
are to understand that there must 
be no forcing of American attitudes 
about government and life on the 
natives. The basic attitude of the 
missionary should be humility; he 
must be sympathetic to the customs 
and culture of the people among 
whom he is working. To this end a 
study should be made of the culture, 
philosophy, and literature of the 
particular missionary country. 

The second speaker on lay mis- 
sionary work pointed out that op- 
portunities for laymen to spend 
their lives as permanent mission- 
aries are found in lay mission so- 
cieties. A lay missionary should be 
imbued with the missionary mys- 
tique: to give. He is “going out” to 
help other potential members of the 
Mystical Body. Emotional balance 
is necessary for a lay missionary. 
He should be able to accommodate 
himself to the culture of the coun- 
try in which he works. “Missionary 
poverty” means giving up one’s for- 
mer way of living and even of 
thinking. Joy will be found in a 
sense of fulfillment, in the hope en- 
kindled in men’s eyes, in the hap- 
piness of the children one meets, 
and in the friendship of the natives. 
Hardships will include discourage- 
ment, lack of assimilation by the 
natives, rigors of climate, and the 
like. Teams of missionaries, as op- 
posed to free lancers, supply mental 
uplift, coordination of activity, spir- 
itual assistance, and so forth. 
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The third panelist spoke on the 
apostolate of social work, an apos- 
tolate that implies service and sacri- 
fice. Social work implies climbing 
into the stream of human events 
and adversities to serve a fellow 
human being who is suffering. This 
demands a spirit of self-sacrifice 
and the conviction that no human 
being is to be considered trifling or 
insignificant. 

The fourth panelist discussed 
nursing as an apostolate. Nursing, it 
was said, is an art and science that 
deals with the patient in his entire 
environment. The nurse must be a 
mature person with a ministry of 
mercy based on the love of God. 
The nurse is to see Christ in the 
patients, for there is a need of “a 
restoration of nursing in Christ” to 
counteract a secularistic and ma- 
terialistic attitude. The average 
nurse today seems self-centered in- 
stead of Christ-centered. The nurse 
should try to help patients spiritual- 
ly and should teach the Gospel mes- 
sage by action; thus, for example, 
the nurse should be ready “to go the 
other mile” whenever the opportu- 
nity arises. A nurse truly dedicated 
to Christ shares His sufferings and 
also His joys. 

The fifth panelist on the aposto- 
late considered the area of teaching, 
pointing out that educational statis- 
tics in the United States show that 
many Catholic students on all levels 
of training are not in Catholic 
schools. Some suggestions have ap- 
peared in various publications to 
meet the situation; for example, to 
close the first four or five grades in 
parochial schools, to have fewer but 
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more excellent Catholic schools, or to 
sarcifice tremendously to retain the 
entire system. Whatever be the solu- 
tion to the problem, it will always 
remain true that Catholic teachers 
must endeavor to be at least as pro- 
fessionally competent as non-Catho- 
lic teachers. The speaker suggested 
that a specialized apostolic group 
of lay teachers is needed in this 
country. Moreover, the influence 
and activity of the Catholic teacher 
could well be extended into the area 
of adult education. 


FTER the close of the Sunday 

morning session, a formal group 
luncheon was held, at which the 
Very Reverend Celsus Wheeler, O. 
F.M., of the Conference of Major 
Superiors of Men’s Institutes in the 
United States gave a word of en- 
couragement to the work done at 
the meeting. He told those in at- 
tendance that secular institutes and 
other groups requiring a life of total 
dedication in the world are in a 
splendid position to establish con- 
tact with people for apostolic pur- 
poses in places and circumstances 
where priests and religious often 
could not make contact. 

The second speaker at the lunch- 
eon was a physician, a member of 
a professional men’s sodality, who 
spoke on the topic, “Dedication to 
the Lay Apostolate through the Pro- 
fessions.” In his speech he stressed 
that though the lay apostolate can 
achieve a vast amount of good, still 
considering the number of Catholics 
in the United States, there is not the 
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desired impact or influence which 
might be expected. Many young peo- 
ple today have no concept of how 
their future work as professional 
men might be utilized for the apos- 
tolate. One must learn to think with 
the Church and to carry that think- 
ing into one’s professional life. A 
deep interior life must be developed 
so that this can spill over into apos- 
tolic work. As an example of what 
one group of professional men is 
doing for the apostolate, a detailed 
description was given by the speak- 
er of the sodality to which he be- 
longs, of its course of training, and 
of some of its apostolic activities; 
his presentation was both impres- 
sive and inspiring. 


HE meeting resumed Monday 

morning, January 30. The audi- 
ence was divided into two groups, 
clerical and lay. Both groups met in 
rooms on the second floor of Mc- 
Mahon Hall. A talk on the “Quali- 
fications for the Life of Total Dedi- 
cation in the World” was given be- 
fore the lay section. The clerical 
section heard two papers on “Exist- 
ing Secular Institutes for Priests in 
the United States and Canada”; 
namely, one on the Society of the 
Heart of Jesus and the other on the 
Missionary Priests of the Kingship 
of Christ. These institutes for dioce- 
san priests are concerned primarily 
with the spiritual life of the indi- 
vidual priest but they also help him 
to do good work in his diocese. The 
clerical section also heard a third 
speaker present some thoughtful re- 
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marks on the use of the Spiritual 
Exercises of St. Ignatius of Loyola 
as an unusually apt means to help 
the exercitant decide his vocation. 

After these divided sessions, a gen- 
eral session was held, at which a 
paper was read on the “Responsibili- 
ties of Confessors and Spiritual Di- 
rectors towards Members of Socie- 
ties of Total Dedication.” It was 
stated that in the spiritual life di- 
rection is highly useful, if not nec- 
essary. One could reach the heights 
without a director but usually that 
would be highly imprudent. The spir- 
itual director should not impose any 
preconceived method or system of 
spirituality, but should follow the 
indications of the Holy Spirit for 
each individual. The director must 
probe the soul until he knows it well 
enough to see how God is calling 
the person. The person must be led 
on gradually and it should be reali- 
zed that all are not called to the 
same degree of perfection. 

The same spiritual director should 
be retained unless confidence, liber- 
ty, and ease with him are lost. There 
should be no private discussions ex- 
cept those that are really necessary, 
and no shadow of familiarity. Direc- 
tion should usually be given per- 
sonally, not by correspondence. If at 
all possible, direction should be 
given in the confessional (though in 
the discussion following the talk it 
was noted that in some cases direc- 
tion might be given outside the con- 
fessional). It was suggested that five 
or ten minutes of direction once a 
month seems ample in most in- 
stances, and even less as direction 
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continues. The director should have 
the person report only on his spiritual 
life, including his progress in prayer 
and virtue. 

Lay and clerical groups met sep- 
arately for the final papers on “Re- 
cruiting Vocations.” Under this head- 
ing, various ways and means were 
discussed in the lay section. The 
clerical section had already heard 
retreats indicated as one means of 
recruiting. Now another speaker 
added some practical remarks. In 
recruiting vocations, the speake 
said, compliance with God's will 
must be encouraged and ideal condi- 
tions for such compliance should be 
provided. 

The primary signs of a vocation, 
he continued, are the absence of 
impediments, a firm resolve to serve 
God in a state of perfection, and a 
generous recognition of the difficul- 
ties involved coupled with the will 
to strive to overcome them. The 
“attraction theory” of a mystical 
drawing is not a valid criterion. 

Priests should have a spirit of ini- 
tiative in suggesting vocations to 
those who seemingly have the quali- 
fications. There should be interest- 
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ed, intelligent, and supernaturally 
motivated direction in this matter. 
For this purpose the priest should 
know the requirements of the dif- 
ferent vocations and be acquainted 
with some available institutes of 
various types. 


Some characteristics of a vocation 
to a secular institute are: 1) the 
capacity for a strong interior dis- 
cipline; 2) intellectual ability and 
the ability to make a prudent judg- 
ment; 3) maturity, that is, a sense 
of personal responsibility; 4) an un- 
usual and deep spirit and capacity 
for generosity; and 5) a desire for 
the missionary apostolate, that is, a 
desire to live and benefit people in 
the world. 


If present plans materialize, the 
proceedings of this January, 1961 
meeting will be published. Any in- 
quiries about secular institutes or 
other groups of a life of total dedi- 
cation in the world or about possi- 
ble speakers to address interested 
groups may be directed to the na- 
tional information center: CLTDW, 
Brookland P.O. Box 4522, Wash- 
ington 17, D.C. 

















Africa 


America has discovered it has 
more than a spectator interest 
in Africa’s rush to bridge the 
centuries. 


Through American Eyes* 


Nem G. McCuuskey, S.J. 


HE reasons why American in- 

terest in Africa awoke somewhat 
tardily are simple. Until compara- 
tively recent years the six European 
countries that had interests in the 
African continent also had large 
signs prominently displayed: “Stran- 
gers: Keep Out.” American eyes 
and American dollars quite naturally 
looked elsewhere, especially to the 
neighboring continent to the south 
of them. Latin America was second 
only to Europe as a market for U.S. 
products, in 1958 taking 26 per cent 
of all American commercial exports. 
Timbuktu and Nairobi remained 
symbols of a fabled unknown world 





of adventure while Caracas, Sao 
Paulo, Mexico City, and even the 
major cities of the Far East, became 
familiar in the United States. In fact 
there was no separate Africa desk 
in the State Department’s organiza- 
tion. African affairs were scrupu- 
lously channeled through Britain, 
France, Belgium, Portugal, Italy 
and Spain, the nations that had col- 
onies on the black continent. A joint 
Middle East-Africa desk finally came 
into being a mere decade ago. 


ODAY, of course, all this has 
changed. The impressive Afri- 


* Reprinted with permission from the Month, 31 Farm St., London W. 1. 
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can section now occupies several 
long corridors of offices in the State 
Department. Many of the great uni- 
versities have well-structured Afri- 
can institutes. A dozen new organi- 
zations for promoting African cul- 
ture, trade, student exchange and 
friendship have sprung up, and older 
ones have taken on new respecta- 
bility. America has discovered that 
it has more than a spectator interest 
in Africa’s rush to bridge the cen- 
turies and to join the family of 
modern nations. 
Profound reasons suddenly 
emerged why the American people 
should have a deep sympathy to- 
ward this old land shaking itself 
loose from centuries of stagnation. 
There was the natural bond. After 
all ten per cent of the American 
people—some 18 million—are of 
African descent. The feelings that 
stirred Americans of Irish ancestry 
while Ireland was struggling for na- 
tionhood or Americans of Jewish 
blood during the birth of modern 
Israel—these same feelings began to 
stir in the hearts of many American 
Negroes. This represented a marked 
change in attitude, for until native 
leadership and the new countries of 
Africa began to be taken seriously in 
the world, the American Negro re- 
sented any reference to his back- 
ground. He wanted full acceptance 
as an American citizen uncomplica- 
ted by implications of jungle origin. 
Perhaps, too, the new encourag- 
ing smile which white America di- 
rects towards modern Africa is sub- 
consciously inspired in part by cer- 
tain shameful pages in America’s 
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book of race relations with con- 
sequent yearnings to make some 
amends. There may be a kindred 
motive, that by a loud clucking of 
the tongue over the glaring racial 
shortcomings of European settlers in 
Southern and East Africa, the Ameri- 
can can somehow distract himself 
from his own unsolved race prob- 
lems in the Southern States and cer- 
tain metropolitan areas of the East 
and Mid-west. 

The American is quickly acquir- 
ing a sophistication about foreign 
matters that was absent during most 
of the Dulles years of Cold War 
diplomacy. There are some notable 
illusions and misconceptions about 
Africa that he is in the process of 
overcoming. Americans, perhaps 
more than the peoples of other coun- 
tries of the West, have a tendency 
to look upon the apparatus of de- 
mocracy as a sacrament, a mystical 
something with power to work by 
itself apart from the instincts and 
attitudes of a people grown to some 
level of political maturity. The march 
of events in the new nations of Asia 
and Africa has demonstrated that 
the ballot box, a parchment con- 
stitution and an elected assembly 
have nowhere by themselves created 
a full-blown democracy. 


E political reality is simply 

that the tide of African nation- 
alism is sweeping along at full crest 
and is threatening to carry before it 
the careful timetables and orderly 
procedures devised by the European 
colonial powers to prepare the Af- 
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ricans for self-government. National- 
ism, as has been well said, is the 
basic fact of political life everwhere 
on the continent with the exception 
of the Portuguese and Spanish ter- 
ritories. Whether the colonizing 
powers should have capitulated to 
African importuning for independ- 
ence has become an idle question. 
To-day, only planes and tanks could 
contain the tide, a grim alternative 
hardly whispered outside the Union 
of South Africa. An allied army for- 
cing the white man’s political will 
upon Africa would divide the world 
for generations. Every man of color 
on the globe would be born an 
enemy of a hated white race, al- 
ready a minority in the world. The 
lesson of the Belgian experience in 
Africa is not that independence 
should not have been given to the 
Congolese, but that it should not 
have been given so precipitously 
and without adequate preparation. 
Sir Roy Welensky, Prime Minister 
of the Federation of the Rhodesias 
and Nyasaland, however, com- 
plained bitterly to this writer last 
autumn about the irresponsibility of 
England, France and Belgium in 
their surrender to black nationalism. 
To run from a civilizing task half- 
done is cowardice, he said. Many 
settler leaders in Africa agree with 
Sir Roy’s assumptions that the white 
man has a moral responsibility to- 
ward the betterment of the native, 
and that the African’s immediate 
needs are of the economic order. 
Those of this mind are convinced 
that for the six million Europeans 
(including the one-half of this total 
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in the Union of South Africa) to 
surrender political control to the 165 
million natives means abandoning 
these African masses to the tyranny 
of their own people as well as in- 
viting the destruction of the fruits of 
the white man’s genius and industry. 


HE American listerner would 

have sympathy for this view- 
point and would agree that solid 
grounds exist for this dual concern, 
but he would grasp more quickly 
than his European friend the critical 
point: the African no longer wants 
to be “the white man’s burden.” In 
fact, the African is no longer willing 
to accept the white man in Africa on 
the old terms. He is ready, though, 
to suffer exploitation and oppression 
— if need be—provided these come 
from his own. He is prepared to 
let his country be run by political 
bullies and incompetents, provided 
they are black like himself. He is 
willing to forgo the white man’s eco- 
nomic help and to stay hungry, if 
the price of a fuller stomach is con- 
tinued subservience to European au- 
thority. The words of Ghana’s Prime 
Minister, Kwame Nkrumah, in- 
scribed on the pedestal of his statue 
in the center of Accra, are Africa’s 
answer to the Sir Roy Welenskys: 
“Seek ye first the political kingdom, 
and all other things shall be added 
thereunto.” 

Innocent of a colonialist tradition, 
an American observer might also 
more readily understand another 
point, namely, that the drive for 
African nationalism is more a mat- 
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ter of gaining independence than 
freedom. “Independence” for the 
African mind is an uncomplicated 
concept. In its simplest terms it 
means the end of domination by 
the European Bwana or master. It 
is not that the Bwana should go. In 
fact, once independence is gained, 
the white man normally can con- 
tinue to exert influence in a new 
advisory role. This is what happened 
in Ghana. But Africanization calls 
for an African to be sitting at the 
big desk out front and to be address- 
ed with some sonorous title, even 
though he would not dream of dis- 
pensing with the European consult- 
ant seated at a smaller desk in a 
side office. 

Individual freedom in Africa, on 
the other hand, has always been a 
rare commodity. The ordinary Afri- 
can enjoyed smal] freedom within 
the ancient tribal organization of 
society. He has not been aware of 
any larger freedom under the white 
man’s rule, with the result that he 
is not particularly impressed by 
warnings that he will lose his free- 
dom once his own leaders come to 
power. While it is true that the 
spread of education and the move to 
the city have weakened the feudal 
agrarian structure, in many areas of 
the continent men continue to serve 
the chief or family head with the 
same absolute homage that existed 
before the arrival of the European. 
Just what political convictions the 
ordinary villager has, and how in- 
terested or independent he is in ex- 
pressing them. are not much more 
revelant in twentieth-century Africa 
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than they were in fourteenth-cen- 
tury England. 


OW ready is the African to gov- 

ern himself? Americans are be- 
ginning to appreciate that the answer 
is not simple. Personal initiative and 
the assumption of responsibility are 
not conspicuous so far among the 
new class of African public servants: 
the trappings of office and the emolu- 
ments that accrue to the office-hold- 
er are. Venality, dullness and in- 
competence are not yet serious hin- 
drances to an opening or advance- 
ment in a public career, especially 
when these traits are compensated 
for by a towering idealism. At times 
the visitor to one of the new nations 
sees in the cabinet of ministers the 
typical student council of school- 
boys—the same earnestness and en- 
thusiasm along with the same comic 
lapses from responsibility. The ideal 
of public service is often magnifi- 
cently realized at the highest level 
of office, but the dedication of the 
few leaders on the top rung is not 
widely imitated by the bulk of their 
subordinates. 

Corruption is cheerfully tolerated. 
The “dash” is a venerable institution 
throughout much of Africa. Almost 
no service can be expected, from a 
simple visa stamp at the police sta- 
tion to an intravenous feeding in a 
government hospital, without a mon- 
etary consideration or dash. Even 
your confirmed airline reservation 
may be found out of order ten 
minutes before boarding unless a 


five-shilling dash finds its way to 
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the right hand. At the cabinet level 
only proportions differ. Perhaps the 
marvel is that, despite the universal 
laxity, so many serious officials are 
to be found. 

What is unnerving to many ob- 
servers is that everywhere on the 
continent Africans are in such a 
hurry. A visit to a remote village 
in the steamy Upper Volta country 
or in the cool mountains of Ruanda- 
Urundi reveals a stone-age crude- 
ness of living that defies descrip- 
tion. But the spirit of the new Africa 
has penetrated here, too. The young 
people particularly are on the move. 
Out of the bush they come, heading 
for the cities. They exchange a hut 
and a hoe for a tenement and a 
wage, and become a part of the 
undigested urban masses of Dakar, 
Leopoldville, Salisbury or Johannes- 
burg. Only two of them in ten can 
read or write, and probably half of 
the ten will live on a bare subsistence 
level. These are the people upon 
whom nationalist leaders are at- 
tempting to build a mid-twentieth- 
century democracy. No gradual evo- 
lution will there be for Africa: the 
continent is leaping from the dark 
ages into the nuclear age. Africa 
wills independence and popular de- 
mocracy, and Africa is hungry for 
the material benefits that an ad- 
vanced politica! status brings. This 
tremendous eagerness explains in 
great part the African attraction to 
Marxist socialism. 


T IS humbling for many Ameri- 
cans to realize that the African 
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has no natural leaning toward the 
ideology of the West. For long cen- 
turies Africa lay undisturbed by 
European culture. The natives most 
forceful introduction to the white 
man’s civilization was not to its 
moral and religious philosophy but 
rather to its inhumane economic 
base. In view of the black man’s 
experience as a chattel in the white 
economy, he can be excused for a 
lack of enthusiasm over the free 
enterprise system. 

Again, the religions of Africa— 
animism, fetishism or even Islam— 
have not conditioned the native to 
appreciate what is so basic to the 
Judeo-Christian theory of life and 
basic to democracy, that is, the per- 
sonal dignity and transcendent worth 
of the individual man or woman or 
child. The cinema and the illustrated 
periodical, the shopping emporium 
and the free-spending visitor, how- 
ever, have taught the African more 
about our economics than our phi- 
losophy, have impressed him more 
with our standard of living than with 
its spiritual support. And though the 
material prosperity of Western coun- 
tries ‘is much admired (and envied), 
the ordinary African leader casting 
about for the most efficacious means 
of raising his people from the bush 
life, in all likelihood is going to find 
a non-Westem collectivist approach 
to his problems the one that attracts 
him the most. 

A decade ago, certainly twenty 
years ago, the socialist orientation 
and neutralist sentiment in most of 
the new African states would have 
precipitated a crise de conscience 
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for the American people and made 
it highly questionable how far the 
hand of friendship might have been 
extended. Perhaps it is the new poli- 
tical sophistication or simply an in- 
creased awareness that the West has 
no real alternative, but in any event, 
it can be predicted that during the 
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years immediately ahead the Amer- 
ican nation and its leaders will more 
and more encourage the African na- 
tions in their efforts to secure firm 
political independence and will assist 
them substantially in developing an 
economy needed to raise the stand- 
ard of living for their peoples. 








Priesthood of the Laity 


The restoration of the liturgy to the laity is not only a means of 
enabling both laity and clergy to participate intelligently—that is, as 
mature men, not as children—in public worship; it is also the renewal 
of the teaching mission of the Church and a renewal which presents 
us with a norm. The sacred tradition embodied in the liturgy brings 
with it a sense of proportion in devotion and a realization of the re- 
latively peripheral character of ephemeral fashions in devotion. The 
liturgy thus becomes what it has always been, the means by which 
we make our own the substance of the Faith. In this process of making 
our own the substance of the Faith, many old things that appear 
to be new come to light. There is, for example, a fresh realization 
that we are the new Israel, “a chosen race, a royal priesthood, a con- 
secrated nation”: and with this’ realization a new awareness of the 
orthodox doctrine of the priesthood of the laity.—J. H. CAMERON in 
Cross Currents, Fall, 1960. 
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The Plight 


At the heart of the American 
Indian crisis is the story of 
an ever increasing population 
trying to eke out a living on 
ever diminishing resources. 


of the American Indian* 


Rosert A. Wuirte, S.J. 


FEW MONTHS AGO, I was vis- 

iting with the owner of a general 
store on the great Sioux reservation 
of South Dakota. The scene at this 
store on the wind-swept prairies of 
the Dakotas was symbolic. Out front 
the menfolk, their bronze faces pas- 
sive under wide-brimmed western 
hats, leaned against the frame build- 
ing, idly conversing in the guttural 
staccato of the Dakota language. In- 
side, their beshawled wives were 
eyeing the canned goods stacked on 
shelves around the walls and quietly 
calculating whether their last welfare 
or relief check could be stretched un- 
til the arrival of the next one. The 
store owner spoke softly across the 
counter about the situation on the 





reservation, drawing from a life- 
time of dealings with these Indian 
families. “Yes,” he finally remarked, 
“I have never known the Sioux 
people so poor as they are these 
days. Nothing keeps this store open 
now but monthly welfare checks.” 

Concretely before my eyes, the 
crisis of the American Indian was 
being lived out: idle men, poverty, 
dependence on welfare, aimless 
lives. At the heart of this crisis is 
the story of an ever increasing res- 
ervation population trying to eke out 
a living on ever diminishing resez- 
vation resources. 

In 1900, after more than a century 
of warfare, epidemics and migration, 
there were only 250,000 American 


* Reprinted with permission from Social Order, 3908 Westminster Place, St. Louis 8, Mo., May, 1961. 
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Indians living on their meager res- 
ervations. Sixty years later the In- 
dian population has soared to 535,- 
000 with 360,000 receiving at least 
some kind of special services from 
the United States government; about 
275,000 Indians are crowded on the 
reservations. Furthermore, Indians 
on the reservations have a birth rate 
approximately 50 per cent higher 
than for all races in the United 
States. It is a further fact that, be- 
cause so much of the Indian popu- 
lation is composed of younger peo- 
ple, its death rate is actually lower 
than that of the general population. 
The American Indians are now one 
of the fastest growing minority 
groups in the country. 

This dramatic change in the vital 
statistics of the Indian has been 
brought about in part by a recent 
concerted drive promoting preven- 
tive medicine on the reservation. For 
the period 1954-1957 alone the In- 
dian death rate from tuberculosis 
dropped 40.5 per cent; the death 
rate from gastro-enteric diseases, 3] 
per cent. From 1953 to 1957 infant 
mortality among Indians declined by 
26 per cent. Today, 24 per cent of 
all Indian deaths still occur before 
the age of one, as compared with 7 
per cent for the general United 
States population. But with the en- 
actment of the Indian Sanitation Act 
in 1959 another drop in infant mor- 
tality is expected. 

At the very time that the Indian 
population on the reservations is 
multiplying, Indian land is constant- 
ly passing into the hands of white 
landowners. This loss of Indian land 
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means economic tragedy for many 
reservation families because a great 
part of their current support comes 
from the grazing, timber and min- 
eral resources of their inherited 
land. 


HE problem of dissipation of In- 

dian land has its roots in the 
shortsighted government policy of 
the 1880’s and 1890's. Early in the 
19th century, when it became ap- 
parent that Indian landowners were 
an easy prey for land-hungry whites, 
the United States government held 
Indian land in trust until the Indian 
should be competent to manage his 
own property. Nevertheless, about 
1880, in order to hurry the Indian 
on to competency and assimilation 
into the American culture, it was de- 
cide to split up the tribally held res- 
ervations into small farming and 
grazing units. 

The proponents of this plan hoped 
that by giving each adult Indian a 
160-acre plot he would quickly be- 
come the operator of an individual 
farming enterprise. The Indian tribes 
objected strenuously. Yet in 1887 
Congress passed the Allotment Act. 
Actually, reservations were allotted 
only in Oklahoma, the Lake States 
and the Plains States. Much of the 
reservation lands of the Pacific 
Coast States and nearly all of the 
Indian lands of the Southwest re- 
mained in the collective possession 
of the tribes. 

The Indian owner of an allotment 
could not dispose of his land at this 
time because it was still kept in trust, 
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free of property taxes, by the gov- 
ernment. The Indian owner could se- 
cure a fee patent (full title to his 
land) only by a special process of 
proving his competency. Frequently 
fee patents were issued indiscrimi- 
nately, however, and at one period 
they were actually forced on Indian 
owners. Thus, the alienation of al- 
lotted Indian land began almost im- 
mediately; individual Indians had 
their land removed from trust status 
and then sold or lost these holdings. 
Between 1887 and 1934 Indian hold- 
ings decreased from 180 million 
acres to 50 million acres. 

The loss of Indian land continued 
at such an alarming rate that in 
1933 issuance of fee patents was 
practically stopped by order of the 
Secretary of the Interior. In 1934, 
as part of the Indian Reorganization 
Act effecting a general change in In- 
dian policy, allotment of Indian land 
was stopped. During the 1930s and 
the early 1940s the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs strongly discouraged in- 
dividual Indian landowners from 
selling their holdings and permitted 
sales only to other Indian individuals 
or to the tribal organizations. 

However, in 1948, by act of Con- 
gress, the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior was authorized to sell individ- 
ual Indian lands. Indian landowners 
were also authorized to go directly 
to Congress for individual legislation 
which gave them patents in fee to 
their land and allowed them to sell 
on the open market for the highest 
price. Many Indian families were 
facing acute poverty in the postwar 
years and, as land prices rose, they 
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began converting their land holdings 
into ready cash. The sale of Indian 
trust land was increasing at such a 
rapid rate that in 1958 Senator Mur- 
ray as chairman of the Senate In- 
terior and Itisular Affairs Committee 
directed that a study be made of In- 
dian land trends. The study showed 
that between 1948 and 1957 hold- 
ings of individual Indian trust land 
decreased by 3,307,217 acres; al- 
though some of this was bought up 
by tribal enterprises, 2,595,413 acres 
passed out of Indian hands alto- 
gether. 

It is true that annual oil and gas 
revenue of Indian tribal enterprises 
has increased from $13 million in 
1951 to approximately $50 million 
today. This benefits a small segment 
of the Indian population through per 
capita payments to individual fami- 
lies. It must be kept in mind that 
only a few tribes have these natural 
resources on their reservations and 
much of this income is being rein- 
vested in long range development 
programs. 

At the same time another impor- 
tant source of income, the unskilled 
seasonal labor in farm areas near 
reservations, has been greatly cur- 
tailed by mechanization. 


HE growing poverty of the In- 

dian is reflected in his increasing 
reliance on welfare aid. In a gov- 
ernment survey of the trends in wel- 
fare aid on reservations made sev- 
eral years ago, it was revealed that 
since World War II there has been 
a gradual increase of welfare aid on 
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ter of gaining independence than 
freedom. “Independence” for the 
African mind is an uncomplicated 
concept. In its simplest terms it 
means the end of domination by 
the European Bwana or master. It 
is not that the Bwana should go. In 
fact, once independence is gained, 
the white man normally can con- 
tinue to exert influence in a new 
advisory role. This is what happened 
in Ghana. But Africanization calls 
for an African to be sitting at the 
big desk out front and to be address- 
ed with some sonorous title, even 
though he would not dream of dis- 
pensing with the European consult- 
ant seated at a smaller desk in a 
side office. 

Individual freedom in Africa, on 
the other hand, has always been a 
fare commodity. The ordinary Afri- 
can enjoyed smal] freedom within 
the ancient tribal organization of 
society. He has not been aware of 
any larger freedom under the white 
man’s rule, with the result that he 
is not particularly impressed by 
warnings that he will lose his free- 
dom once his own leaders come to 
power. While it is true that the 
spread of education and the move to 
the city have weakened the feudal 
agrarian structure, in many areas of 
the continent men continue to serve 
the chief or family head with the 
same absolute homage that existed 
before the arrival of the European. 
Just what political convictions the 
ordinary villager has, and how in- 
terested or independent he is in ex- 
pressing them. are not much more 
revelant in twentieth-century Africa 
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than they were in fourteenth-cen- 
tury England. 


OW ready is the African to gov- 

ern himself? Americans are be- 
ginning to appreciate that the answer 
is not simple. Personal initiative and 
the assumption of responsibility are 
not conspicuous so far among the 
new class of African public servants; 
the trappings of office and the emolu- 
ments that accrue to the office-hold- 
er are. Venality, dullness and in- 
competence are not yet serious hin- 
drances to an opening or advance 
ment in a public career, especially 
when these traits are compensated 
for by a towering idealism. At times 
the visitor to one of the new nations 
sees in the cabinet of ministers the 
typical student council of school 
boys—the same earnestness and en- 
thusiasm along with the same comic 
lapses from responsibility. The ideal 
of public service is often magnifi- 
cently realized at the highest level 
of office, but the dedication of the 
few leaders on the top rung is not 
widely imitated by the bulk of their 
subordinates. 

Corruption is cheerfully tolerated. 
The “dash” is a venerable institution 
throughout much of Africa. Almost 
no service can be expected, from a 
simple visa stamp at the police sta- 
tion to an intravenous feeding in a 
government hospital, without a mon- 
etary consideration or dash. Even 
your confirmed airline reservation 
may be found out of order ten 
minutes before boarding unless a 


five-shilling dash finds its way to 
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the right hand. At the cabinet level 
only proportions differ. Perhaps the 
marvel is that, despite the universal 
laxity, so many serious officials are 
to be found. 

What is unnerving to many ob- 
servers is that everywhere on the 
continent Africans are in such a 
hurry. A visit to a remote village 
in the steamy Upper Volta country 
or in the cool mountains of Ruanda- 
Urundi reveals a stone-age crude- 
ness of living that defies descrip- 
tion. But the spirit of the new Africa 
has penetrated here, too. The young 
people particularly are on the move. 
Out of the bush they come, heading 
for the cities. They exchange a hut 
and a hoe for a tenement and a 
wage, and become a part of the 
undigested urban masses of Dakar, 
Leopoldville, Salisbury or Johannes- 
burg. Only two of them in ten can 
read or write, and probably half of 
the ten will live on a bare subsistence 
level. These are the people upon 
whom nationalist leaders are at- 
tempting to build a mid-twentieth- 
century democracy. No gradual evo- 
lution will there be for Africa: the 
continent is leaping from the dark 
ages into the nuclear age. Africa 
wills independence and popular de- 
mocracy, and Africa is hungry for 
the material benefits that an ad- 
vanced political status brings. This 
tremendous eagerness explains in 
great part the African attraction to 
Marxist socialism. 


T IS humbling for many Ameri- 


cans to realize that the African 
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has no natural leaning toward the 
ideology of the West. For long cen- 
turies Africa lay undisturbed by 
European culture. The natives most 
forceful introduction to the white 
man’s civilization was not to its 
moral and religious philosophy but 
rather to its inhumane economic 
base. In view of the black man’s 
experience as a chattel in the white 
economy, he can be excused for a 
lack of enthusiasm over the free 
enterprise system. 

Again, the religions of Africa— 
animism, fetishism or even Islam— 
have not conditioned the native to 
appreciate what is so basic to the 
Judeo-Christian theory of life and 
basic to democracy, that is, the per- 
sonal dignity and transcendent worth 
of the individual man or woman or 
child. The cinema and the illustrated 
periodical, the shopping emporium 
and the free-spending visitor, how- 
ever, have taught the African more 
about our economics than our phi- 
losophy, have impressed him more 
with our standard of living than with 
its spiritual support. And though the 
material prosperity of Western coun- 
tries is much admired (and envied), 
the ordinary African leader casting 
about for the most efficacious means 
of raising his people from the bush 
life, in all likelihood is going to find 
a non-Western collectivist approach 
to his problems the one that attracts 
him the most. 

A decade ago, certainly twenty 
years ago, the socialist orientation 
and neutralist sentiment in most of 
the new African states would have 
precipitated a crise de conscience 












for the American people and made 
it highly questionable how far the 
hand of friendship might have been 
extended. Perhaps it is the new poli- 
tical sophistication or simply an in- 
creased awareness that the West has 
no real alternative, but in any event, 
it can be predicted that during the 
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years immediately ahead the Amer- 
ican nation and its leaders will more 
and more encourage the African na- 
tions in their efforts to secure firm 
political independence and will assist 
them substantially in developing an 
economy needed to raise the stand- 
ard of living for their peoples. 












Priesthood of the Laity 


The restoration of the liturgy to the laity is not only a means of R 
enabling both laity and clergy to participate intelligently—that is, as 
mature men, not as children—in public worship; it is also the renewal 
of the teaching mission of the Church and a renewal which presents 
us with a norm. The sacred tradition embodied in the liturgy brings 
with it a sense of proportion in devotion and a realization of the re- 
latively peripheral character of ephemeral fashions in devotion. The 
liturgy thus becomes what it has always been, the means by which 
we make our own the substance of the Faith. In this process of making 
our own the substance of the Faith, many old things that appear 
to be new come to light. There is, for example, a fresh realization 
that we are the new Israel, “a chosen race, a royal priesthood, a con- 
secrated nation”: and with this’ realization a new awareness of the 
orthodox doctrine of the priesthood of the laity.—J. H. CAMERON in 
Cross Currents, Fall, 1960. 
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The Plight 


At the heart of the American 
Indian crisis is the story of 
an ever increasing population 
trying to eke out a living on 
ever diminishing resources. 


of the American Indian* 


RoBerT A. Wuite, S.J. 


FEW MONTHS AGO, I was vis- 

iting with the owner of a general 
store on the great Sioux reservation 
of South Dakota. The scene at this 
store on the wind-swept prairies of 
the Dakotas was symbolic. Out front 
the menfolk, their bronze faces pas- 
sive under wide-brimmed western 
hats, leaned against the frame build- 
ing, idly conversing in the guttural 
staccato of the Dakota language. In- 
side, their beshawled wives were 
eyeing the canned goods stacked on 
shelves around the walls and quietly 
calculating whether their last welfare 
or relief check could be stretched un- 
til the arrival of the next one. The 
store owner spoke softly across the 
counter about the situation on the 


reservation, drawing from a life- 
time of dealings with these Indian 
families. “Yes,” he finally remarked, 
“I have never known the Sioux 
people so poor as they are these 
days. Nothing keeps this store open 
now but monthly welfare checks.” 

Concretely before my eyes, the 
crisis of the American Indian was 
being lived out: idle men, poverty, 
dependence on welfare, aimless 
lives. At the heart of this crisis is 
the story of an ever increasing res- 
ervation population trying to eke out 
a living on ever diminishing reser- 
vation resources. 

In 1900, after more than a century 
of warfare, epidemics and migration, 
there were only 250,000 American 


* Reprinted with permission from Social Order, 3908 Westminster Place, St. Louis 8, Mo., May, 1961. 
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Indians living on their meager res- 
ervations. Sixty years later the In- 
dian population has soared to 535,- 
000 with 360,000 receiving at least 
some kind of special services from 
the United States government; about 
275,000 Indians are crowded on the 
reservations. Furthermore, Indians 
on the reservations have a birth rate 
approximately 50 per cent higher 
than for all races in the United 
States. It is a further fact that, be- 
cause so much of the Indian popu- 
lation is composed of younger peo- 
ple, its death rate is actually lower 
than that of the general population. 
The American Indians are now one 
of the fastest growing minority 
groups in the country. 

This dramatic change in the vital 
statistics of the Indian has been 
brought about in part by a recent 
concerted drive promoting preven- 
tive medicine on the reservation. For 
the period 1954-1957 alone the In- 
dian death rate from tuberculosis 
dropped 40.5 per cent; the death 
rate from gastro-enteric diseases, 31 
per cent. From 1953 to 1957 infant 
mortality among Indians declined by 
26 per cent. Today, 24 per cent of 
all Indian deaths still occur before 
the age of one, as compared with 7 
per cent for the general United 
States population. But with the en- 
actment of the Indian Sanitation Act 
in 1959 another drop in infant mor- 
tality is expected. 

At the very time that the Indian 
population on the reservations is 
multiplying, Indian land is constant- 
ly passing into the hands of white 
landowners. This loss of Indian land 
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means economic tragedy for many 
reservation families because a great 
part of their current support comes 
from the grazing, timber and min- 
eral resources of their inherited 
land. 


HE problem of dissipation of In- 

dian land has its roots in the 
shortsighted government policy of 
the 1880’s and 1890’s. Early in the 
19th century, when it became ap- 
parent that Indian landowners were 
an easy prey for land-hungry whites, 
the United States government held 
Indian land in trust until the Indian 
should be competent to manage his 
own property. Nevertheless, about 
1880, in order to hurry the Indian 
on to competency and assimilation 
into the American culture, it was de- 


cide to split up the tribally held res- 


ervations into small farming and 
grazing units. 

The proponents of this plan hoped 
that by giving each adult Indian a 
160-acre plot he would quickly be- 
come the operator of an individual 
farming enterprise. The Indian tribes 
objected strenuously. Yet in 1887 
Congress passed the Allotment Act. 
Actually, reservations were allotted 
only in Oklahoma, the Lake States 
and the Plains States. Much of the 
reservation lands of the Pacific 
Coast States and nearly all of the 
Indian lands of the Southwest re- 
mained in the collective possession 
of the tribes. 

The Indian owner of an allotment 
could not dispose of his land at this 
time because it was still kept in trust, 
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free of property taxes, by the gov- 
ernment. The Indian owner could se- 
cure a fee patent (full title to his 
land) only by a special process of 
proving his competency. Frequently 
fee patents were issued indiscrimi- 
nately, however, and at one period 
they were actually forced on Indian 
owners. Thus, the alienation of al- 
lotted Indian land began almost im- 
mediately; individual Indians had 
their land removed from trust status 
and then sold or lost these holdings. 
Between 1887 and 1934 Indian hold- 
ings decreased from 180 million 
acres to 50 million acres. 

The loss of Indian land continued 
at such an alarming rate that in 
1933 issuance of fee patents was 
practically stopped by order of the 
Secretary of the Interior. In 1934, 
as part of the Indian Reorganization 
Act effecting a general change in In- 
dian policy, allotment of Indian land 
was stopped. During the 1930s and 
the early 1940s the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs strongly discouraged in- 
dividual Indian landowners from 
selling their holdings and permitted 
sales only to other Indian individuals 
or to the tribal organizations. 

However, in 1948, by act of Con- 
gress, the Secretary of the Inte- 
tior was authorized to sell individ- 
ual Indian lands. Indian landowners 
were also authorized to go directly 
to Congress for individual legislation 
which gave them patents in fee to 
their land and allowed them to sell 
on the open market for the highest 
price. Many Indian families were 
facing acute poverty in the postwar 
years and, as land prices rose, they 
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began converting their land holdings 
into ready cash. The sale of Indian 
trust land was increasing at such a 
rapid rate that in 1958 Senator Mur- 
ray as chairman of the Senate In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee 
directed that a study be made of In- 
dian land trends. The study showed 
that between 1948 and 1957 hold- 
ings of individual Indian trust land 
decreased by 3,307,217 acres; al- 
though some of this was bought up 
by tribal enterprises, 2,595,413 acres 
passed out of Indian hands alto- 
gether. 

It is true that annual oil and gas 
revenue of Indian tribal enterprises 
has increased from $13 million in 
1951 to approximately $50 million 
today. This benefits a small segment 
of the Indian population through per 
capita payments to individual fami- 
lies. It must be kept in mind that 
only a few tribes have these natural 
resources on their reservations and 
much of this income is being rein- 
vested in long range development 
programs. 

At the same time another impor- 
tant source of income, the unskilled 
seasonal labor in farm areas near 
reservations, has been greatly cur- 
tailed by mechanization. 


HE growing poverty of the In- 

dian is reflected in his increasing 
reliance on welfare aid. In a gov- 
ernment survey of the trends in wel- 
fare aid on reservations made sev- 
eral years ago, it was revealed that 
since World War II there has been 
a gradual increase of welfare aid on 
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most reservations. This is especially 
true of the Plains area from Okla- 
homa to Montana where large 
groups of Indians are isolated on 
reservations far from population 
centers and employment opportuni- 
ties. The Indians in the Southwest 
are better off because their land has 
not been lost through allotment. 
Many of the Southwest Indians have 
also kept alive their ancient social 
and political institutions and through 
these are generally better able to 
manage their economic resources 
than the culturally disintegrated 
Plains tribes. Indians on the Pacific 
Coast fare better because they are 
closer to employment opportunities. 
It is still a safe estimate, however, 
that at least half of the Indians liv- 
ing on reservations depend on wel- 
fare, either state or federal, for their 
livelihood. 

In South Dakota, where most of 
the Sioux reservations are, the state 
welfare payments to Indians (both 
on and off reservations) rose an 
astounding 343 per cent between 
1948 and 1959 whereas payments 
to non-Indians increased only 56 per 
cent. Figures indicating welfare aid 
are not available for all 50 states 
but it is known that the total federal 
welfare expenditure by the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs has increased 71 
per cent since 1953. 

Though the problem of growing 
population and dwindling economic 
resources has been developing for 
many decades, the critical situation 
became readily apparent only after 
World War II. In the decade of the 
1980’s the basic subsistence needs of 
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reservation populations were met by 
Federal relief work projects, the 
PWA and the CCC. During the early 
1940’s reservation resources were 
less overburdened what with Indians 
trooping off the reservations to the 
armed services and to work in war 
industry. Back on the reservations 
many families were being assisted 
by allotments from the service pay 
of members of the family in mili- 
tary service. At the end of the war, 
many remained off the reservation 
but many more returned home. 

In the boom period of the early 
1940s the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
and the states with Indian-reserva- 
tion population had been lulled into 
a sense of complacency concerning 
the deteriorating economic situation 
on the reservation. The whole prob- 
lem of growing population pressure 
on Indian reservations was drama- 
tized for the American public by the 
plight of the Navajo in Arizona and 
New Mexico. In a comprehensive 
survey gathering information for a 
long range rehabilitation program 
for the Navajo reservation it was esti- 
mated that the maximum number 
of people that could be expected to 
make a decent living directly from 
reservation lands lay somewhere be- 
tween 35,000 and 45,000. But in 
1956 the tribal population stood at 
78,000 with a projected population 
of 100,000 by 1962 and 350,000 by 
the year 2000. On the Pine Ridge 
Reservation in South Dakota, typical 
of many reservations in the Plains 
area, it is estimated that if the In- 
dians were using the reservation re- 
sources completely, it would support 
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500 families. But at present there 
are over 1,800 families living on this 
reservation. 

The American Indian is clearly 
caught in a great squeeze of popula- 
tion increase and vanishing re- 
sources that is promising to become 
ever more critical. It is obvious that 
action must be taken to alleviate the 
situation. The question remains: 
what is to be done and who is to do 
it? The cultural and social organiza- 
tion of most Indian groups is such 
that they are not prepared to govern 
themselves at the level of the com- 
plex American civilization. The Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs has, therefore, 
long assumed the direction of the 
internal affairs of Indian tribes; the 
burden of economic guardianship 
has fallen into the Bureau’s hands. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs has 
been aware for some time that the 
present reservation economies are 
unable to support their populations 
and that Indians will have to be di- 
rected into a non-agricultural econo- 
my. As far back as 1931, provision 
was made for off-reservation job 
placement. But it was only in 1950 
that the Bureau decided to launch 
a full scale relocation program for 
those Indians who wished to seek 
permanent employment opportuni- 
ties away from the reservation. 


N 1951, offices were opened on 
reservations to process Indian 
applications for relocation. Placement 
offices in Denver, Salt Lake City and 
Los Angeles (which had been set 
up earlier to serve the Navajo tribe) 
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were converted to field offices to 
serve members of tribes from reser- 
vations across the country. As the 
program developed, more placement 
offices were opened in Chicago 
(1951); St. Louis, San Francisco, and 
San Jose (1956); Dallas, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Joliet, and Waukegan 
(1957). 

The applicants for relocation are 
chosen on the basis of qualification 
and are given a series of counseling 
sessions on life away from the re- 
servation. At the placement centers 
the relocatees are assisted in getting 
employment and are given further 
orientation in employment process- 
es, family budgeting, adult educa- 
tion opportunities and other prob- 
lems they are likely to face. Finan- 
cial assistance includes underwriting 
the costs of transportation, shipping 
household effects, subsistence en 
route to the relocation destination 
and subsistence for relocatees during 
the first few weeks at the point of 
relocation. It also includes health 
coverage protection for one year and 
assistance in other emergencies. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs has 
never viewed the relocation program 
as a panacea for the economic prob- 
lems of the Indian. From 1952 to 
the most recent fiscal year, 1960, 
over 12,000 individuals and families 
were relocated, a movement involv- 
ing 28,491 people. Of these, approxi- 
mately 8,500 or one out of every 
three persons relocated are known 
to have returned to the reservation. 
The successful relocation of 20,000 
Indians or approximately 7 per cent 
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of the total reservation population 
in nine years is certainly a great 
help but it is not presently solving 
the problem of overpopulation on 
the reservation. 


Moreover, in recent years the re- 
location program has run into for- 
midable obstacles so that the number 
being moved into cities has been cut 
in half. The peak year for relocation 
was 1957, the last year of full pros- 
perity before the current recession. 
Employment opportunities were then 
at their best. Since the recession of 
1958, jobs have been scarce and it 
has been more difficult to place In- 
dian workers. 


The genuine obstacle to relocation, 
however, lies in the fact that a very 
small percentage of the reservation 
population is ready for it. Glenn 
Emmons, then Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs, pointed up this problem 
in 1958: 


Over the past six years I feel certain 
that we have been providing relocation 
services very largely to the better edu- 
cated and more skilled members of the 
population on the reservations. Veterans 
of World War II and Korea and other 
Indians who have had considerable ex- 
perience off the reservation or who have 
acquired specific job skills have natu- 
rally been among the first to come for- 
ward in seeking relocation assistance. 
Today, I suspect that the great bulk of 
people in these categories who have any 
interest in relocation have already made 
the move. So we are getting down to 
a level of people who are very largely 
without specific job skills and, in many 
cases, without very much even in the 
way of ordinary schooling. This means, 
of course, that we will be facing a con- 
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siderably more difficult and challenging 
job than ever before in helping these 
people to find suitable employment 
either in the relocation cities or in the 
near vicinities of the reservation. 


Moreover, most Indians have been 
reared in a cultural tradition which 
often makes it quite difficult to ad- 
just to the urban way of life. The 
added fact that frequently the men 
have had no meaningful role to play 
in the idleness and isolation of the 
reservations has brought on habits of 
irresponsibility and excessive drink- 
ing in some of them. 


N VIEW of the shortcomings of 
the Indians in basic schooling as 
well as in specific skills, the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs has considerably 
stepped up its educational program. 
The percentage of Indian children 
of school age attending school has 
increased from 75 per cent in 1950 
to 95 per cent today. Funds appro- 
priated for Indian education have 
increased from $17,918,679 in 1950 
to $50,597,000 in the fiscal year 
1960. 

The basic, long range school policy 
of the Bureau of Indian Affairs at 
present is to provide educational op- 
portunities for Indians in the white 
public school systems. Federal 
schools will be required until such 
time as favorable conditions can be 
developed for enrollment of all In- 
dian children in public schools. The 
transfer of school operations to the 
states will continue as rapidly as con- 
ditions will permit the permanent 
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integration of Indians into public 
school systems of their respective 
states. This policy, of course, does not 
affect the status of private or mission 
schools. 

The experience with relocation has 
made it especially evident that spe- 
cific vocational skills must also be 
developed among Indians if they are 
to profit from available economic 
opportunities either through reloca- 
tion or in industries on or near the 
reservations. This is urgent since very 
few Indians can hope to find eco- 
nomic security in stock raising or in 
crop production on_ reservations; 
moreover, the demand for unskilled 
laborers in the American economy 
is steadily diminishing. 

In 1956 a program of vocational 
training was put into action by the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs to train 
Indians, ages 18-35, who are unem- 
ployed or underemployed because 
they lack a marketable skill. The 
applicants are screened and placed 
in recognized private or public voca- 
tional schools across the country for 
training in any skill in which they 
have aptitude. The Bureau pays the 
tuition costs and provides subsistence 
for the trainee and his family. This 
program has attracted comparatively 
large numbers of applicants among 
young Indians; in the four years fol- 
lowing its inception 2,474 have en- 
tered training under the program. 
Of these 956 have completed their 
training, 794 dropped out of train- 
ing, 724 are still in training. The 
program is still in its experimental 
stages but early reports indicate that 
many of the trainees with their new 
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skills are preferring to return to their 


native reservation communities 
rather than settle in a distant urban 
community. 


Significant advances have also 
been made in higher education for 
Indian children. There are now 
about 3,200 enrolled in colleges, 
about four times the enrollment of 
20 years ago. Twenty-four tribes 
now have funds for loans or grants 
for higher education. The Navajo, 
for example, have set aside $10 mil- 
lion from the large tribal income 
from oil and gas as a trust fund for 
higher education. The federal gov- 
ernment now awards competitive 
scholarships to Indian students (432 
valued at $335 each in 1957-58); 
moreover, the states of Minnesota, 
Montana, South Dakota, Wisconsin 
and Alaska have special scholarship 
programs for Indian students. In ad- 
dition many colleges, foundations 
and church groups offer special aids. 


PEAKING before a conference 

on industrial development spon- 
sored by the Navajo tribe in 1959, 
Mr. Emmons stated still another fac- 
tor that the government has had to 
consider in its economic develop- 
ment program: 


All along we have been keenly aware 
of the fact that large numbers of the 
Indians prefer to remain in their home 
areas. They are reluctant—understand- 
ably—to take up a new life in unfamiliar 
surroundings. .. . Yet . . . large num- 
bers of Indians have no interest in, or 
aptitude for, the agricultural life. So 
industrial development in and around 
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the reservations—the creation of non- 
agricultural jobs for Indian workers—is 
clearly a vital and indispensable part of 
our economic development program. 


It is difficult to explain precisely 
why Indians are so reluctant to move 
into unfamiliar surroundings. In any 
case, social scientists studying the 
acculturation of the American In- 
dian are increasingly stressing the 
desire among Indians to maintain 
their cultural identity and tribal unity 
and to resist assimilation into the 
American way of Ife. 


This does not mean that there is 
a general intent to resurrect the old 
pre-reservation, tribal culture. The 
combination of influences from the 
dominant society and the isolation 
of the reservation have metamor- 
phosed the tribal culture into a uni- 
que “reservation” culture. Still the 
Indian takes great pride in his racial 
origin; he is conscious, moreover, 
that he has been reared in a distinct 
“reservation” culture, which is not 
in harmony with the dominant Amer- 
ican culture. Consequently, the ten- 
dency is to choose the path of great- 
er security and happiness which is 
in the Indian’s native community. 

The plans for the industrial de- 
velopment of reservations were, at 
first, made for an extremely “Indian- 
type” of program that would pro- 
vide jobs only for Indian workers. 
Currently these plans are being ex- 
panded to include area-wide de- 
velopment which would involve both 
Indians and non-Indians. The state 
industrial development commissions, 
local chambers of commerce and 
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other promotion-organizations are 
being brought into the picture. 

In 1957 the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs established a new Branch of 
Industrial Development. This has a 
small coordinating staff in Wash- 
ington and field industrialist spe- 
cialists in Los Angeles and Chicago 
working directly with representatives 
of the private industrial companies; 
there are other specialists stationed 
in the various Indian area offices 
throughout the country. 

Bringing industry into reservation 
areas is a challenge because reserva- 
tions are frequently located in areas 
deprived of the better transporta- 
tion and resource facilities. Obvious- 
ly, the greatest inducement is a plen- 
tiful supply of cheap labor; other 
inducements in the form of plant 
facilities and payment of “start-up 
costs” are being offered by local 
organizations or tribal governments 
or both working together. Through 
its on-the-job-training section of the 
adult education program, the Bureau 
also compensates firms for the cost 
of training a specified number of 
Indians. 

Thus far the present program has 
been instrumental in bringing to re- 
servation areas eight industrial firms 
employing 530 Indians. However, 
the program is moving slowly be- 
cause many segments of the econ- 
omy are not presently interested in 
expansion. The industries most likely 
to locate on and around Indian re- 
servations are those that require 
considerable hand labor and these 
are the industries that are encounter- 
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ing serious foreign competition, es- 
ia¥y from countries like Japan. 
several far-reaching reservation 
development bills were introduced 
into Congress in 1960. One of the 
most noteworthy is that of Rep. E. 
Y. Berry (R., S.D.) which attempts 
to attract industry to reservations by 
a tax exemption feature modeled 
after that of the very successful “Op- 
eration Bootstrap” in Puerto Rico. 


LTHOUGH the economic sta- 

bility of the Indian people will 
have to be achieved by moving more 
people into industrial employment, 
the maintenance and increase of 
the land base is still very important. 
The allotment system, however, has 
never led the Indian to a stable 
economic enterprise and has caused 
innumerable difficulties. Most Indi- 
ans simply lease out their allotments 
to whites. Frequently, land has be- 
come so divided among the heirs 
that it supports no one. Since the 
United States government holds this 
land in trust, the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs must act as go-between for 
rentals and sales. Where each small 
piece of land is increasingly divided 
among dozens of owners the time 
and money involved in processing 
these transactions is becoming ex- 
horbitant. 

On the other hand, lands held 
collectively by a tribal enterprise 
(ie., 75 per cent of all Indian hold- 
ings) have been generally better 
managed, are being held intact and 
are bringing a greater economic re- 
turn. The trend is, therefore, to re- 
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tain Indian land in Indian owner- 
ship but, above all, to encourage 
the increase of tribally owned lands. 
Thus, under present policy, when the 
sale of allotted land is approved, 
the tribe is given preference in ne- 
gotiating a sale or, if there is mul- 
tiple ownership, the tribe has first 
preference after an owner who may 
wish to buy out the rest of the in- 
heritors. 

Two obstacles are hindering the 
increase of tribally owned lands. 
First, land sales are slow. In order 
for any land sale to take place, all 
of the owners must consent, a de- 
cision often involving many people. 
Sometimes the owners cannot even 
be found or, again, one owner out 
of many may block a sale. How- 
ever, a study of the Indian heirship 
problem conducted by the Senate 
Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs is nearly finished. It seems 
likely that legislation solving the 
heirship problem and _ facilitating 
tribal purchase of land has prog- 
ressed to the point where final ac- 
tion can be taken by Congress. 

A second obstacle to the increase 
of tribally owned lands is the lack 
of funds necessary to buy land from 
individual Indians. There has existed 
since the Indian Reorganization Act 
of 1934 the Indian Revolving Fund 
set up to help Indians acquire land; 
present recommendations are asking 
Congress for a $15 million increase 
in the appropriations for loans fi- 
nancing tribal land acquisition. 


LL of the government measures 
of the last eight years must 
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be viewed in the light of a far- 
reaching shift in Federal policy to- 
ward the American Indian. This is 
the highly controversial withdrawal 
policy. The program of terminating 
government services and supervision 
with regard to Indians on reserva- 
tions was seriously set in motion by 
House Concurrent Resolution 108 
of August, 1953, which stated: 


It is the policy of Congress, as rapidly 
as possible, to make the Indians within 
the territorial limits of the United States 
subject to the same laws and entitled to 
the same privileges and responsibilities 
as are applicable to other citizens of the 
United States, to end their status as 
wards of the United States and grant 
them all of the rights and prerogatives 
pertaining to American citizenship. 


The resolution also stipulated a 
given series of Indian tribes which 
“at the earliest possible time” were 
to be released from supervision. 

Indian tribes and Indian rights 
organizations, such as the Associa- 
tions of American Indian Affairs and 
the National Congress of American 
Indians, entered vigorous opposi- 
tion to this new policy. They argued 
that Indians have often been un- 
able to keep their land holdings 
intact when on their own and that 
many older Indians with little or no 
education cannot compete success- 
fully in the “outside world.” More- 
over, Indians fear that the new 
policy might cause a breakup in 
their tribal organization and a loss 
of their tribal entity. States with 
large Indian populations feel that 
Indians are a Federal responsibility 
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and they do not want to bear the 
burden of Indian care. Rep. Lee 
Metcalf (D., Mont.) characteriz4 
termination as a means to “exploit 
the Indian’s resources . . . get his 
land, his power sites, his forests, 
and other assets at bargain prices.” 
It would hardly be fair to pose this 
as the avowed purpose of those 
calling for early termination but it 
is not an unlikely result. 

The groups opposing present ter- 
mination procedures admit that ter- 
mination should be an ultimate goal 
but they maintain that termination 
is justified only when Indians have 
reached a position of truly equal 
competence. They marshal evidence 
to show that some of the tribes 
proposed for termination are far 
from being ready for it. The op- 
position also objects to the haste 
and immediacy with which termi- 
nation has been pushed and the fact 
that the tribes themselves are not 
being properly consulted. 

The proponents of termination 
consider the wardship status debili- 
tating to the Indian and an actual 
hindrance to his further progress. 
They feel, also, that it provides an 
opportunity to cut government ex- 
penses and the proliferation of bu- 
reaucracy. 

At the bottom of the whole issue 
lie two different views of the posi- 
tion of the Indians in America to- 
day. The group favoring termina- 
tion as soon as possible look upon 
the existence of Indians in separate 
communities with local sovereignty 
and with special legal rights and 
restrictions as something positively 
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harmful to them. The Indian, like 
other minority groups, should be 
assimilated into the general Amer- 
ican social and governmental sys- 
tem without delay, these people 
argue. 

Oliver La Farge, who sums up 
the views of the opposing party, 
contends that the Indians are a 
unique minority group, who, in 
spite of time and pressure, have 
retained their social and cultural 
individuality and want to keep it 
indefinitely. They have a right to 
their individuality as long as they 
wish to keep it. As conquerors, the 
American people owe the Indians 
their life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness in terms o! their own 
cultural tradition. 

The stiff opposition to the ter- 
mination policy by the Indian tribes 
and organizations has made _ its 
proponents move more slowly. Prac- 
tically all are now agreed that uni- 
lateral action on the part of the 
federal government imposing termi- 
nation is unwarranted, that the 
tribes have the right of self-deter- 
mination, and that their consent 
must be gotten before any moves 
are made. 

Meanwhile, under the directions 
in House Concurrent Resolution 
108, the Interior Department has 
proposed to Congress and Congress 
has approved legislation ending 
Federal supervision of about 16,- 
000 Indians. However, serious prob- 
lems have arisen in the case of the 
first two tribes terminated, the 
Menominee of Wisconsin and the 
Klamath of Oregon and there are 
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moves under way to amend the 
original conditions of termination. It 
seems likely that in the future ter- 
mination will continue but at a more 
deliberate pace. 


HILE the debate on policy con- 

tinues, there is no doubt that 
the government has been putting 
forth a vast and concerted effort 
to close the gap between expand- 
ing reservation populations and 
their decreasing economic  re- 
sources. Federal appropriations for 
the activities of the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs have increased from 
about $50 million annually in the 
late 1940’s to $150 million annually 
in the late 1950’s. The health and 
education levels of the Indian are 
rising noticeably. The growing pov- 
erty of the Indian has been met 
head on with the programs of voca- 
tional training, relocation and in- 
dustrialization, but here efforts are 
so far not effectively coping with 
the problem. 

Most of these programs have 
been aimed at moving the Indian 
to economic opportunities away 
from reservation areas. The Indian, 
however, has been reared in a dis- 
tinct cultural tradition and even 
with a certain level of formal edu- 
ecation and vocational skill he often 
feels great insecurity away from his 
native community. Fundamentally, 
the economic problem of the In- 
dian is a cultural problem. Only 
when the values of the reservation 
community are more consonant with 
the values of an urban, industrial 
America will the Indian be able to 
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move freely and successfully into 
American society. 

Precisely how the reservation 
communities should be brought to 
this status is the center of much 
discussion. It is proposed that the 
industrialization of the reservations, 
by giving jobs to a people who 
have been idle for generations, will 
reorganize family life and commun- 
ity purpose around wage-work goals. 
Such industrialization is only in its 
incipient stages; its precise effect 
is something that remains to be 
seen. 

As a postscript to this survey of 
the American Indian situation and 
government action, it seems neces- 
sary to call attention to a nebulous 
but extremely important factor in 
the scene. There is a growing spirit 
of self-determination and national- 
ism among Indians and in the long 
run this may be more important 
than any government action. A much 
more vocal and able leadership ap- 
pears to be rising among the In- 
dians; the people themselves, more- 
over, are becoming more politically 
conscious. As their population in- 
creases and their education level 
rises, they are realizing the power 
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of their vote and what they can do 
for themselves if they act as a unit, 
The growth of a movement called 
Pan-Indianism is also significant. 
Many Indians are looking for mean- 
ing in life in a synthetic, composite 
culture drawn from the particular 
Indian ethics of all sections of the 
United States. They have lost many 
of the customs of their original 
tribal group but have been assigned 
a status as a minority group; thus, 
they find it difficult to move into 
white, American society. They are 
developing a culture which is no 
longer Iroquois, or Dakota or Nava- 
jo but American Indian. Its import- 
ance is in the development of group 
consciousness and the power that 
grows out of unity and organization. 
These young Indians realize that 
their future lies in being peculiarly 
Indian Americans, not in being 
white Americans. It is expressed in 
intertribal visiting and Pan-Indian 
organizations such as the National 
Congress of American Indians. The 
movement is only beginning but it 
seems very likely to become some- 
thing and, when it does, it may 
bring a great desire for independent 
self-determination. 
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On Individual Responsibility* 


THE AMERICAN HIERARCHY 


HE history and achievements of America stand as a monument to 

the personal responsibility of free men. Our institutions and our in- 
dustry, the fruit of the American sense of responsibility, have in the past 
inspired, guided, and helped many other nations of the world. If our 
future is to be worthy of our past, if the fruit of America’s promise is 
not to wither before it has reached full maturity, our present pre-eminent 
need is to re-affirm the sense of individual obligation, to place clearly 
before ourselves the foundation on which personal responsibility rests, 
to determine the causes of its decay and to seek the means by which it 
can be revived. 

The foremost signs of the decline of personal responsibility are to 
be found in the family. Marriage, a sacred and binding contract, all too 
often is considered merely as an arbitrary arrangement to satisfy the 
instinct of pleasure. The failure of parents to fufill their responsibilities, 
as revealed in the frequency of divorce, desertion, and broken homes, 
is a national disgrace. Any delinquency of parents may well be reflected 
in the delinquency of youth, which is now commonly considered our 
greatest national domestic problem. 

Equally conspicuous is the evidence of decline in the sense of responsi- 
bility within our industrial organization and in our general economic life. 
At a time when so much depends upon the soundness of our economy 
and upon our ability to produce to meet the needs of a rapidly developing 
world, we have been faced by a frequent lack of truly responsible leader- 
ship, both on the part of management and of labor. Among the evident 
instances of the breakdown of personal responsibility most deplorable 
has been the widespread cynical reaction to the recent revelation of 
dishonesty, waste, and malfeasance in industrial relations. 


* A statement issued by the bishops of the United States at the conclusion of their annual meeting, 
Washington, D.C., November 19, 1960. This statement was published in the July-August, 1961 number 
of the Catno.ic Mino. Unfor inad , only half appeared in the issue, though 
the entire statement had been set in ‘type at the time. Since it is our practice to accord the annual 
statement of the hierarchy the attention which is its due, we herewith republish it in its entirety. 
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Collective Pressures 


Although personal responsibility and initiative have been our national 
characteristics, explaining in large measure our country’s progress in 
human welfare, yet pressures are growing for a constantly greater 
reliance on the collectivity rather than on the individual. An inordinate 
demand for benefits, most easily secured by the pressures of organization, 
has led an ever-growing number of our people to relinquish their rights 
and to abdicate their responsibilities. This concession creates a widening 
spiral of increasing demands and pressures with a further infringement 
on personal freedom and responsibility. The result is the condition re- 
cently noted by our Holy Father: “Modern man sees that the sphere in 
which he can think for himself, act on his own initiative, exercise his 
responsibilities and affirm and enrich his personality is in many cases 
restricted to an excessive degree.” (Letter of July 12, 1960, to the 
“Semaine Sociale” in Grenoble.) Intensive socialization can achieve mass 
benefits, but man and morality can be seriously hurt in the process. 


This tendency to delegate excessive responsibility to an organization 
is discernible also in the realm of international affairs. Some manifest no 
sense of personal responsibility in the affairs of the international com- 
munity. On the other hand, many citizens seem to feel that our mere 
adherence to the United Nations absolves us from further responsibility 
in the international order and that decisions made by the United Nations, 
regardless of their objective value, are always to be regarded as morally 
right. Admitting the undoubted value of a policy of supporting the United 
Nations and recognizing the genuine contribution it has made in many 
areas, we must understand clearly that the citizens of this country, and 
of all countries, have a responsibility to judge and to evaluate the United 
Nations’ deliberations and decisions according to objective norms of 
morality universally binding. This involves also the duty of citizens to 
make proper representation of such judgment to their respective govern- 
ments. 


However varied the above-mentioned evils, ranging from the single 
act of wrongdoing to the moral laxity of the mass mind, the root cause 
is the same—the rejection of personal responsibility. This is a moral evil, 
as are all the major ills that beset the present world. As such their 
cure is largely within the power of individual persons. A godly society 
is the work of godly men. Even the most universal evil and the threatened 
mechanization of man can be made to yield before’ the just and deter- 
mined wills of individual persons. 
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ON INDIVIDUAL RESPONSIBILITY 
Individual Capacity 


Our Holy Father has pointed out the capacity of the individual in 
the face of such problems. “Does it follow that the process of socializa- 
tion is impossible to control and that, increasing constantly in its breadth 
and depth, it will one day surely reduce men to the role of automatons? 
Certainly not. For socialization is not the result of forces of nature acting 
according to determination that cannot be changed. It is the work of 
man, of a free being conscious of and responsible for his acts.” (Letter 
of July 12, 1960 to “Semaine Sociale” in Grenoble.) 

In our national life we have experienced the truth of this statement. 
Our progress has been achieved chiefly according to the measure of 
individual commitment to responsibility. The heroes of our history have 
not been blind forces but stouthearted persons; our worthy national goals 
have been achieved not as a result of environment but by men who made 
their environment. A strong and responsible nation is fashioned by re- 
sponsible persons, not group pressures. As Pope Pius XII stated: “The 
people live from the fullness of the life of the men who make it up; each 
of them in his place and in the manner proper to him is a person con- 
scious of his own responsibilities and of his own convictions.” (Christmas 
Message, 1944.) 

What is personal responsibility in the context of man’s relation to the 
world? It presupposes the acceptance of one’s dignity as a son of God 
in whatever environment he may be placed and the acknowledgment of 
binding moral law. It requires the free and deliberate acceptance of one’s 
obligations in the position he occupies—in the family, in the church, in 
the corporation, in the labor union, in the community, in the nation, in 
the family of nations. It demands the rule of conscience, not self-satis- 
faction. It recognizes that every deliberate action of the human person 
has a relationship with his Creator and His purpose in creating the world. 
It affirms that every human action a man performs derives its significance 
from that relationship and makes him a cooperator with his Creator 
in forwarding the Kingdom of God. It is the solemn profession that 
consequently every product of his mind and his hand, every bounty 
wrung from the earth is to serve that high purpose. As man, bearing 
the image of his Creator, is the brother of every other human person, his 
noblest work is to bring to his fellow man the blessings of the destiny 
intended for him by God. 

It must be emphasized, especially in these times, that the freedom 
innate in man as well as the social nature he enjoys, demands as a cor- 
relative the fullest personal responsibility. “Therefore every one of us 
will render an account for himself to God.” (Rom. 14:12). The mar- 
velous achievement of the human mind, conquering space and making 
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each man a neighbor of every other human being on earth, gives urgency 
to this two-fold need: to maintain one’s freedom by using it according 
to the limits and norms of rightful authority; to use it also according to 
his social nature and the needs of his fellowman. “For you have been 
called to liberty, brethren; only do not use liberty as an occasion for 
sensuality but by charity serve one another. For the whole law is fulfilled 
in one word, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” (Gal. 5:18-14), 
The social pressures of today’s complex life do not excuse from, but 
rather create a demand for, a greater exercise of personal responsibility. 
No man can be neutral in a moral cause. By his creation he is born to 
be committed to the cause of God. The more difficult the situation the 
more imperative the need for such a commitment. 

If we are to restore man to his sense of personal responsibility and to 
the acceptance of life as a mission, we must understand more clearly 
the moral causes which have undermined men’s sense of responsibility. 


Washington’s Warning Cited 


First among these causes has been the marked decline in the forces 
of religious convictions. Washington warned the American people that 
they should indulge with caution the supposition that national morality 
could exist without religion. In spite of the much discussed increase in 
church membership, it cannot be doubted that for a long time religious 
influences have been losing their vigor among the American people with 
a debilitating effect, in consequence, on both public and private life. 

As a result of this decline of religious convictions, the grasp on moral 
principles has been greatly weakened. Through a faulty concept of 
morality, modern man has come to imagine that sudden and drastic 
changes in situations change principles; that principles no longer control 
situations, but rather that situations shape principles. Inevitably this type 
of “situational ethics” denies all unchanging principles and makes futile 
all moral judgments on which the sense of responsibility rests. The need 
which the world faces is the acceptance of an objective norm of morality, 
and hence of conduct. 

This decline in religious belief and moral conviction leaves modem 
man blind to his immutable spiritual nature. Thus, wittingly or unwit- 
tingly, he aligns himself with the forces of materialism among whose 
tenets there is no room for the concept of personal responsibility. 


Materialism Is Deplored 


Finally, the social ideals and purposes of modern man, due to the 
declining influence of religious and moral convictions and to the triumph 
of the material, tend in many subtle ways to efface the sense of respon- 
sibility. As a people we seem to be moving more deeply into a sensate 
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culture. There is an excessive preoccupation with material security at 
the expense of spiritual well-being. Uniformity of thought and supine 
loyalty to the organization, whether it be the industrial corporation, the 
labor union, or the political party, are too often encouraged and re- 
warded. The organizational man, cloaked in a sort of anonymity, rather 
than the responsible individual, is favored and advanced. The prepara- 
tion for this condition is found even in the field of education, where 
emphasis is placed on adapting oneself to the thinking of the group. 
This pattern is so prevalent that some psychologists consider juvenile 
delinquency as a revolt, just for the sake of rebellion, against a stifling 
uniformity that fails to challenge the individuality of the student. 

The correction of these basically moral evils and the restoration of a 
vigorous sense of personal responsibility belong primarily to the field 
of religion. The development of a truly Christian character is primarily 
the task of religion, although its inculcation is of vital concern to the 
state. It is the function of religion to teach man his unique dignity as a 
son of God and brother of Christ. Pope Pius XII explicitly stated this in 
describing the function of the Church: “Always and everywhere, by 
vaceasingly adapting herself to the circumstances of time and place, 
she seeks to model persons, individuals and, as far as possible, all indi- 
viduals according to the laws of Christ, thus attaining the moral basis 
for social life. The object of the Church is man, naturally good, imbued, 
2. and strengthened by the truth and grace of Christ” (Sept. 19, 
1955). 

Deepened religious convictions will bolster and reactivate the sense 
of personal responsibility. We must seek to enlarge the area of personal 
autonomy to protect the human personality from a greater encroachment 
on its freedom and responsibility. The individual person must assume as 
his proud right the accomplishment of whatever he can for himself and 
for others, especially those of his family, and herein lies the importance 
of the Christian home. The same principle of responsibility must be con- 
sistently applied to every level of action. Pope Pius XI explicitly empha- 
sized this principle of subsidiarity in the Quadragesimo Anno, published 
in 1931: “Just as one cannot take away from individuals and transfer 
to the community the tasks they are capable of accomplishing by them- 
selves, thus it would also be an injustice—and at the same time a harmful 
disturbance of the social order—if one were to remove from groups of 
lower rank functions they can exercise themselves and entrust them to 
a wider collectivity of higher rank. The natural objective of any inter- 
vention in social matters is to assist the members of the social body and 
not to destroy or absorb them.” 

Even when man enters into associations, as he must to achieve the 
goals which lie beyond his individual capacity, he should remember 
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their purpose is in relation to his freedom and responsibility. In this 
respect, the Holy Father stated: “But this is to be done on the condition 
that each of these institutions remains within its own sphere of respon- 
sibility; that it be offered to, not imposed upon, the free choice of 
mankind. They must under no circumstances look upon themselves as 
an end making their members an instrument of their activity” (Letter of 
July 12, 1960 to “Semaine Sociale” in Grenoble). 


Personal Role Emphasized 


A fresh evocation of the principle and practice of personal responsi- 
bility can revivify our society and help to stem the seemingly inexorable 
march toward the automation of human beings, and the steady loss of 
that freedom which is man’s distinctive attribute. It will cure the mental 
lethargy and inertia which permit organizations to usurp, mainly by 
default, the rights of their members. It will stimulate a self-reliance 
which will automatically restore the balance between freedom and se- 
curity. It will reject unwarranted pressure from groups that seek unjustly 
to aggrandize their power and will restrict them to their lawful ends. It 
will see in all business ventures of whatever size a means of serving 
others as well as self. It will have an immediate effect in every sphere 
of life—in the home, in the office, as well as in the workshop, in the fac- 
tory, in our schools, in our cultural groups. 

An effective response to a call for personal responsibility need not 
wait for a mass movement. The response belongs to the individual per- 
son, as our Holy Father indicated: “Fully conscious of what is at stake, 
moved by his apostolic zeal, he then makes a personal engagement with 
these communities that surround him, the result of a free and justified 
choice of careful thought about himself, his destiny and the world” 
(Letter of July 12, 1960 to “Semaine Sociale” in Grenoble). Such a 
response by a representative number, given only in the silent sanctuary 
of the heart, will begin to have its leavening effect. Our appeal for action 
is made directly to our Catholic fellow citizens, but it reaches out also 
to all Americans who face the same problems as ourselves. 

Before it is too late, we must revive in our midst and present to the 
world the ideals that have been the real source of national greatness. For 
America will fulfill its destiny when we have achieved that spiritual 
maturity, described by Pope Pius XII, as men, “established in their 
inviolable integrity as images of God; men proud of their personal dig- 
nity and of their wholesome freedom; men justly jealous of their equality 
with their fellow creatures in all that concerns the most intimate depths 
of human dignity; men solidly attached to their land and their tradition” 
(Pope Pius XII, Feb. 20, 1946). 































On The Cinema* 
Tue BisHors’ CoMMITTEE ON Movies 


N its annual report to the American Catholic Hierarchy the National 
] Legion of Decency stressed that there has been an alarming increase 
of moral objectionability in American motion picture exhibition during 
the past year. According to this report objectionable films made in the 
domestic market have risen from 14.59 per cent of 1959's total Holly- 
wood production to 24.33 per cent in the year 1960. 

As distressing as is this increase in the number of objectionable films, 
deeper concern must be expressed over the fact that the moral quality, 
both in theme and treatment, of this year’s objectionable film products 
presents a bold and unprecedented departure by Hollywood from 
previously accepted and respected standards for a mass medium of 
entertainment. 

In 1959 the majority of objectionable films were cheap and tawdry 
teen-age social dramas and other so-called sensational exploitation films, 
whereas in 1960 most objectionable films were not of this type but were 
major Hollywood quality productions reputedly oriented to adult 
audiences but in fact sold to impressionable youth. 

We regret that while 1959’s quality films were, for the mest part, 
morally acceptable and made in conformity with the letter and the spirit 
of the production code of the organized motion picture industry, the 
same cannot be said this year. Far too many of Hollywood’s 1960 quality 
films have not only poisoned the entertainment of our public but have 
slaughtered the innocence of American youth. 

Not only have these pictures violated, in new and daring ways, basic 
Judaeo-Christian norms of decency, but in many instances they have 
been the meretricious purveyors of wanton and immoral themes, of 
dissolute standards of moral behavior and of pernicious philosophies 
which undermine the very basis upon which our American culture and 
way of life have long been established. In particular, Hollywood must 
be castigated for the subtle and insidious introduction, into a mass 
medium of entertainment, of the sensational presentation of religion as 
well as for its new-found predilection for pornographic and perverted 
subject matter. 


Po... seen based on the 1960 annual report of the National Legion of Decency te the 
erarchy. 
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This committee urges all Catholics to support an unmistakable national 
protest against the continuing production and exhibition of films which 
glamorize adultery, which advocate free love, which belittle and debase 
the sacred state of matrimony, which ridicule personal integrity and 
which deaden human sensibilities by submerging them in a broiling sea 
of brutality and violence. How much longer can our national dignity and 
strength withstand the corrosive effects of the unhealthy sex, gore and 
brutality to which our youth are exposed almost every time they enter 
an American theatre? 


Criticism Is Widespread 


Let there be no mistake, the current quality of motion picture produc- 
tion is not the exclusive concern of Catholics. We cite the widespread 
criticism which recent Hollywood films have provoked throughout the 
entire country. The increasing emphasis which films are placing upon 
unhealthy sex and brutal violence has aroused the deep social concern of 
religious leaders of all faiths, of public officials, and of respected critics 
and journalists in the secular and religious press. 

Not insignificant has been the insistent cry, heard within the very 
ranks of the motion picture industry itself, for a reform and for a return 
to the letter and spirit of the production code. We hope that these cries 
will not fall on deaf ears, because the Code can and should be a 
bastion of strength for the industry against morally and socially irrespon- 
sible producers and exhibitors who, if unchecked, will feed and pander 
to the baser instincts of the public. No nation in history has ever been 
able to survive the domination of the reason of its people by their baser 
passions. 

In view of the national crisis which current motion picture policies and 
production have created we believe that it is high time that the leaders 
of the American motion picture industry and the administrators of its 
production code re-examine their responsibility to the American people 
and particularly to the youth of the country, who are the principal 
audience for Hollywood films. 

Such a self-examination would suggest to the industry that it must 
desist from that hypocrisy and duplicity whereby it self-righteously hides 
from public censure behind a code which is presently largely ineffective; 
which, pretensions to the contrary notwithstanding, in fact makes no 
reasonable provisions for the protection of youth; and which is bo: 
circumvented on every possible occasion. The clamoring shibboleth about 
“freedom of expression” will no longer satisfy a public which has lost 
confidence in the self-regulation of a code which has been compromised 
and rendered inoperative by the connivance of commercial-minded 
sycophants. 
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ON THE CINEMA 


The Catholic Preference 


Recalling the 1957 statement of the American Hierarchy on “Censor- 
ship,” we wish to remind the Industry that the explicitly stated Catholic 
preference is for self-regulation on the part of the industry with minimal 
legal controls. Legislative restrictions either by the municipal or State 
or Federal governments will not be demanded by the public if the in- 
dustry sets its own house in order. In this connection we set forth certain 
reasonable proposals which could contribute to a return to responsible 
production and exhibition: 

1. Some system must be devised by the industry to safeguard young 
and impressionable minds from that subject matter and treatment in 
films which they are not yet mature enough to assimilate. A system of 
self-classification of films by the industry cannot be lightly disregarded. 

2. Although adult-oriented production is not only a legitimate but 
even a necessary maturation of the motion picture medium, such produc- 
tion must conform to the spirit of the production code. As long as the 
code is sincerely and intelligently applied, it is specious and irresponsible 
to argue that film classification would lead to “adulterous” production by 
the organized industry. 

8. Through the cooperation of exhibitors with its advertising code 
administration, the industry should effect a radical reformation of ffs 
excesses in exploiting films. Particularly reprehensible are not only many 
of the usual posters and ads but also the trailers (“coming attractions”) 
shown in theatres. These trailers very often are little short of being 
borderline pornography. 

4. If through its code operation the American motion picture industry 
is to fulfill its complete responsibility to the American public, then every 
exhibitor must limit his theatre programs to films which bear the seal 
of approval of the production code authority. 

In this regard it is necessary to point out that the unorganized dis- 
tributor who, until recent years, had only been able to work on the 
fringes of the motion picture industry, enjoys today a more prominent 
position than the organized industry is willing to acknowledge. The 
scarcity of products coming from Hollywood to meet the demands of 
exhibitors has brought to the American screen a flood of films either 
made abroad or independently produced in this country. These films are 
rarely submitted for moral appraisal either to the production code or 
to the Legion of Decency or to any organization and are very often of 
a salacious and seriously objectionable nature. The very fact that such 
films ignore any reasonable control or criticism is clear evidence of moral 
and social irresponsibility, and we urge Catholic people not to give them 
the support of their patronage. 
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A reformed code administration is of paramount importance because 
a morally wholesome screen cannot be guaranteed by law but only by 
responsible self-control on the part of the industry, aided and supported 
by the influence of the legion and of other social organs of public opinion. 
For this reason pastors, priests and educators are exhorted first to instruct 
the faithful more completely in the meaning of their annual pledge to 
support those films which are morally and artistically worthy and to 
discourage those which corrupt morals and art, and, secondly, in 
accordance with the directives of the Holy See, to convince the faithful 
of the prudent necessity of consulting the legion’s classifications before 
attendance at any motion picture. 

Parents particularly must be reminded that they are seriously delin- 
quent in the fulfillment of their parental duties if they permit their 
children to attend films not approved for them. Indeed, indiscriminate 
attendance at any film by young or old can only manifest a pathetic 
disregard for good moral and artistic taste. 





Labor Day Statement* 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE CONFERENCE 


— DAY in 1961 finds the people of the United States deeply 
concerned, and rightly so, not only about their own national security 
but also about the security of the entire free world. There is no denying 
the fact that we are faced with a serious crisis—perhaps the most serious 
in our national history. 

No one can say with certainty how this crisis will eventually be re- 
solved, but the next several years will probably tell the tale. The decade 
of the 60’s may prove to be the decisive turning point in our continuing 
struggle to counteract, by peaceful and honorable means, the world-wide 
threat of Communist domination and to establish, or at least to lay the 
foundations of, a just and lasting peace. It is possible, in other words, 
that by 1970 the forces of freedom throughout the world will have 
decisively won, or, God forbid, decisively lost the so-called Cold War, 
which began almost immediately after the last shot was fired in World 
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II and which threatens momentarily to break out into a nuclear 
ocaust. 
No doubt many Americans will regard this as an inaccurate reading 

of the timetable of history. Some of our fellow citizens are convinced 
that the issue of freedom versus slavery will have been resolved, for 
better or for worse, before the end of the present decade. Others are of 
the opinion that we shall have to reconcile ourselves to a prolonged 
period of not so peaceful coexistence and somehow or other shall have 
to learn to live with the nerve wracking tensions of the Cold War almost 
indefinitely. In any event, there must be few, if any, Americans who 
need to be convinced at this late date that we are faced with a serious 
crisis, the outcome of which may well determine the fate of humanity 
for generations and perhaps even for centuries to come. 

It is not our purpose in this annual Labor Day Statement, nor is it 
within our competence, to appraise the various measures our government 
has adopted, at the level of foreign policy, in a desperate effort to resolve 
this tragic crisis. Our only purpose is to emphasize the fact that the out- 
come will depend in large measure on the decisions which individual 
citizens and their voluntary organizations make here at home in almost 
every field of human endeavor but, more specifically, in the field of labor- 
management relations. 

We can no longer prudently ignore the fact that the future of freedom 
all over the world depends to a considerable degree on the health of the 
American economy and that this, in turn, depends, more than ever before, 
on the willingness of labor and management to subordinate their own 
particular interests to the dictates of social justice and to think and act 
in terms of the national and international common good. 

This is not to say that responsibility for the healthy functioning of the 
American economy rests exclusively with labor and management, nor 
is it to say that by themselves they are capable of solving all of our 
economic problems. The government also has an indispensable role to 


play—a greater role perhaps than some Americans are prepared to con- 
cede. 


The fact remains, however, that the responsibility for putting the 
principles of social justice into practice and for promoting economic 
growth and economic progress rests, first and foremost, with labor and 
management. If they are unable or unwilling to carry out this responsi- 
bility, the government will have to rush in to fill the gap. The trouble 
is, however, that, in doing so, the government, rightly or wrongly, may 
deem ‘it necessary or find it convenient to impose upon labor and man- 
agement some form of compulsory arbitration. This would be a very 
unfortunate development, for it might well signalize the beginning of the 
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end of industrial self-government through free collective bargaining, and 
this at the very moment when the uncommitted nations of the world 
are looking to us for practical evidence that economic as well as political 
democracy is a realistic alternative to Communist tyranny. 

“That prospect alone,” as one of our leading labor economists has 
pointed out, “would seem to justify unusual efforts to create a stronger 
collective bargaining.” The only alternative, the same writer reminds us, 
was aptly expressed by President Truman at the opening session of the 
National Labor-Management Conference of 1945. “The American people,” 
President Truman told the delegates to that Conference, “know the 
enormous size of your task. But the stakes are enormous, too. If the people 
do not find the answers here, they will find them someplace else. . . .” 

Unfortunately the delegates to the National Labor-Management Con- 
ference failed to heed this somber warning. They did not even seriously 
discuss, much less resolve, the critical problems confronting the United 
States at that time in the field of industrial relations. In brief, the National 
Labor-Management Conference of 1945, like the one which was held in 
1959, was, for all practical purposes, a complete failure. 

In any event, the warning sounded by the President of the United 
States in 1945 is still very timely—all the more so because representative 
national leaders of labor and management are now meeting for the third 
time under Presidential auspices as members of the recently established 
National Labor-Management Advisory Committee. The task of this Com- 
mittee, like that of the ill-fated Labor-Management Conferences of 1945 
and 1959, is truly enormous, and the stakes are even higher, if only 
because of the fact that our nation is today in far greater peril than ever 
before. This time we may be reasonably certain that “if the people 
do not find the answers here, they will find them some place else.” 

Among the many urgent problems to which the members of the 
National Labor-Management Advisory Committee will have to address 
themselves very seriously and very conscientiously are the following: 


—How to promote economic growth and economic progress at an 
annual rate sufficient to offset the loss of jobs caused by automation 
and, in addition, to provide gainful employment for our rapidly ex- 
panding labor force. 

—How to bring prices, wages, and profits into proper balance so 
a to insure full employment and promote the national economic wel- 
are. 

—How to bring about a more equitable balance between the incomes 
of various categories of workers (skilled craftsmen, for example, and 
marginal factory workers) and between the incomes of workers in 
general and those of other groups in our economy. 
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—How to meet the growing problem of foreign competition in manu- 
factured goods without resorting to restrictive tariffs or other forms 
of economic nationalism. 

—How to prevent or at least to reduce the number of costly strikes 
and lockouts. 

—How to rehabilitate the economically depressed areas of the nation 
and how to retrain or relocate the workers who have been left behind 
in these areas with no means of supporting themselves and their 
families. 

—How to eliminate discrimination in industry and promote equal 
employment opportunity for all workers regardless of race, creed or 
color. 

Some of these problems can be solved by labor and management 
acting separately on their own initiative or by both parties acting in 
concert. Others will require a combination of private initiative and 
public policy. For example, collective bargaining between labor and 
management cannot fully solve the problem of unemployment. A prob- 
lem of this magnitude can only be solved through a coordinated approach 
in which public and private action mutually reinforce one another. 

We have no time to lose in developing such a coordinated approach 
to this very serious and potentially very dangerous problem. “Too many 
men,” Pope Pius XII pointed out in 1953, “are still victims of unemploy- 
ment, while many who have temporarily got a job, live in constant fear 
of losing it. It is impossible to forget those—most numerous among day 
laborers—who suffer from short-time work and are prevented from earn- 
ing a wage large enough to meet the essential needs of themselves and 
their families.” 

These words are directly pertinent to the situation in which we find 
ourselves in the United States at the present time. Unemployment in 
this country is currently running at the rate of approximately seven 
per cent, and even if we succeed in reducing this rate as low as four 
per cent by the end of 1961, the problem of unemployment will not have 
been solved. Government statisticians tell us that we must be prepared to 
create 25,000 new jobs per week, or a total of 13,500,000 new jobs, 
between now and 1970, just to take care of the expected growth of the 
labor force. This is indeed a formidable challenge, but it can and must 
be met without delay. 

The problem of unemployment and all of the other problems listed 
above belong on the agenda of the National Labor-Management Advisory 
Committee. This Committee will work no miracles. It cannot and will 
not solve’ all of our economic problems, Nevertheless there is reason to 
hope that, if given a chance to prove itself, it will help to create the 
kind of atmosphere in which it will be possible for labor and manage- 
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ment, with the assistance of the Government, to agree on the guidelines 
of an effective national economic policy. In other words, there is reason 
to hope that the Committee will succeed in giving a new dimension and 
a new direction to collective bargaining and that it will enable labor and 
management to begin looking at their mutual problems in broader per- 
spective and to relate their decisions to the requirements of the common 
‘ood. 

' It goes without saying that the establishment of the National Labor- 
Management Advisory Committee is only one of many steps that must 
be taken if we are to solve the problems listed above and the many 
other problems confronting labor and management at the present time, 
In the final analysis, the members of this Committee will be able to 
accomplish very little unless their efforts to improve collective bargaining 
and to develop a better system of labor-management cooperation at the 
national level are paralleled by similar efforts at the local level in every 
major company and every major industry in the United States. 

If American unions and employers’ associations undertake such efforts 
at every level of the economy, they will be fulfilling the purpose for 
which they were established. “It is in order to insure harmony between 
capital and labor,” Pope Pius XII pointed out in one of his many addresses 
on the labor-management problem, “that recourse is had to employers 
organizations and trade unions; and they must be thought of, not as 
weapons designed for offensive or defensive war, which must provoke 
reprisals, nor as rivers in flood, which divide and destroy, but as bridges.” 

To the extent that labor and management and their respective or- 
ganizations are not fulfilling this purpose, they can be said to be lacking 
not only in the virtue of social justice, but also in the virtue of social 
charity. “Justice,” as the authors of a recent treatise on Christian social 
ethics remind us, “is able to show us the objective standard for social 
affairs—and on no account may the obligations to which it points be 
reduced—but it cannot provide a radical remedy for social conflicts which 
arise from deeply rooted injustices. A lasting peace cannot be attained 
without the aid of charity, which alone is able to counterbalance the 
disorders provoked by the passions consequent on man’s sin.” 

Please God, the world-wide observance this year of the anniversary 
of the great social encyclicals Pope Leo XIII and Pope Pius XI and the 
publication within recent weeks of Pope John XXIII’s historic encyclical 
on the social problem will serve to remind us of this basic truath—remind 
us, in other words, how indispensable it is, in the words of Pope John, 
to put aside our selfish interests and to be guided in the field of industrial 
relations by “the motives of justice and equity, to the advantage of both 
sides, invoking as necessary both the intervention of the state and the 
honest and loyal action of the interested parties.” 
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The social encyclicals of Pope Leo XIII and Pope Pius XI, like the 
new encyclical of Pope John XXIII, are built around “the supreme prin- 
ciple according to which every relation is governed; that is to say, not 
unbridled free competition, nor overbearing economic power, both blind 
forces, but the eternal and holy requirements of justice and charity.” 
It is our prayerful hope that labor and management, as they pause on 
Labor Day to reappraise their past performance and to make their plans 
for the coming year, will renew their commitment “to this supreme prin- 
ciple” and that they will do so, in the words of Pope John, “to the 


praise of God, and in the service of justice, equity . . . and human 
brotherhood.” 
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